Those  Bakers. 

A  GENERAL  BOOTH  has  arisen  amongst  the 
bakers.  “  Let  us  hope,”  says  he,  “  that  the  time  will 
never  come  when  Baking  is  a  simple  trade  ” — and, 
we  may  interpolate,  when  Banking  is  simply  a  trade — 
“  when  money  will  be  made  without  effort,  and  suc¬ 
cess  won  easily.” 

Heartily  do  we  agree  with  these  noble  sentiments ! 
There  would  be  no  peace  of  stomach  at  the  mere 
thought  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  those  fellows,  were 
they  to  extract  money  ‘‘without  effort”  and  to 
rejoice  over  ‘‘  success  won  easily.” 

But  the  General  comes  to  the  rescue  with  these 
words  of  exhortation:  ‘‘The  finest  results  always 
come  when  man  is  up  against  difficulties  and  problems 
which  tax  his  ingenuity  and  test  his  powers  of  endur¬ 
ance  and  fortitude.”  We  agree;  and  the  following  is 
the  first  dose  of  correction  (made  up  from  the  January 
Arkady  Review) — to  be  administered  immediately. 

The  Gluten  Mixture. 

Crude  gluten,  obtained  by  the  washing-out  process, 
is  a  mixture  of  carbohydrates  (chiefly  starch),  5  to 
20  per  cent. ;  lipoids,  5  to  10  per  cent. ;  ash  and  fibrous 
matter  in  various  proportions,  and  proteins.  Mineral 
matter  and  lipoids  greatly  influence  those  colloidal 
properties  of  the  proteins  which  determine  the 
physical  condition  of  the  gluten.  The  protein  portion 
has  been  resolved  into  glutenin,  gliadin,  globulin, 
albumin,  coagulum,  proteose,  and  certain  nitrogen 
compounds  soluble  in  water.  For  the  properties  of 
these  proteins,  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
Arkady  Review. 

The  Bakers’  Friend. 

Recent  research  has  greatly  assisted  the  baker  by 
bringing  to  light  the  fact  that  the  behaviour  of  crude 


wheat  gluten  under  the  influence  of  acids,  alkalis,  and 
salts  is  the  result  of  complex  and  mutual  action  be¬ 
tween  its  various  colloid  components  and  electrolytes. 
This  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  methods  based 
upon  the  principles  of  colloid  chemistry,  and,  in  fact, 
has  altered  the  whole  method  of  attack  on  problems 
of  flour-milling  and  bread-making.  It  has  been  found, 
for  instance,  that  the  chief  differences  between  flour, 
dough,  and  new  and  stale  breads  are  mainly  physical. 

The  realisation  of  the  importance  of  colloids  has 
provoked  considerations  of  viscosity,  and  out  of  this 
has  emerged  at  least  one  important  fact — namely,  that 
flour  of  poor  baking  quality  invariably  gives  viscosity 
figures,  for  an  ungelatinised  suspension,  considerably 
below  those  of  good  flours  of  the  same  grade.  Ap¬ 
parently,  the  best  baking  ‘‘  strength  ”  is  associated 
with  a  medium  viscosity  of  the  ungelatinised  flour 
suspension.  Luers  is  of  the  opinion  that  gliadin  is 
the  protective,  and  therefore  the  chief  colloid  in  the 
protein  system,  and  that  variation  in  its  hydration 
and  degree  of  suspension  must  largely  influence  the 
baking  qualities  of  the  flour. 

A  little  more  of  this  probing  about,  finding  out 
things,  and  (with  apologies  to  Mr.  Whymper) — 

Then  one  fine  day — the  finest  day — 

Proper  understanding  came  his  way; 

The  yeast  chirped  up,  the  world  looked  bright. 
And  everything  went  in  the  bakehouse  right. 

Back  to  the  Sea. 

The  image  of  Aphrodite  rising  from  the  sea  is  not 
without  scientific  justification,  since  the  various  salts 
present  in  the  circulating  fluids  of  animals  correspond 
in  nature  and  relative  amounts  to  what  is  believed 
was  the  composition  of  the  ocean  some  hundred 
million  years  ago.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  life  origin¬ 
ated  in  the  primeval  ocean. 
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The  living  cell  contains  a  system  known  as  proto¬ 
plasm.  What  it  is,  no  one  can  say  exactly.  One  of 
the  fundamental  components  of  this  protoplasm  is  the 
class  of  proteins.  Each  type  of  cell  in  each  species  of 
organism  contains  one  or  more  proteins  which  are 
peculiar  to  it.  Other  important  components  are  the 
chlorides,  bicarbonates,  and  phosphates  of  sodium, 
potassium,  and  calcium.  Then,  in  addition,  there  are 
those  mysterious  bodies  known  as  enzymes,  which 
catalyse  the  various  chemical  actions  occurring  within 
the  cell. 

And,  by  the  way,  the  protoplasm  exists  as  a  colloid 
(a  rather  fluid  sort  of  jelly).  There  is  something  very 
significant  in  this  “jelly”  condition  of  the  proto¬ 
plasm — perhaps  the  baker  will  stumble  across  it  in  his 
researches  into  gluten ! 

Iodine. 

There  is  one  constituent  of  the  sea,  and  of  living 
matter,  which  we  have  omitted  to  mention,  and  that 
is  iodine.  This  element,  together  with  manganese, 
fluorine,  copper,  zinc,  and  some  others  are  found  in 
traces,  and  were  at  one  time  thought  to  be  accidental 
so  far  as  living  matter  is  concerned.  Now,  they  are 
believed  to  perform  some  important  function  of  life. 
Iodine,  for  instance,  appears  to  be  essential  to 
growth.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  how  the 
soluble  parts  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth,  washed  into 
the  sea  and  retained  there  in  solution,  should  become 
essential  components  of  the  mechanism  of  life ! 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  few  learned 
remarks  by  way  of  prefacing  the  announcement  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa  is  conduct¬ 
ing  inquiries  in  its  chemical  laboratories  to  determine 
the  value  of  fish  meal  as  a  source  of  iodine  in  the  diet 
of  milch  cows,  and,  also,  the  form  in  which  the  iodine 
occurs  in  cow’s  milk.  It  is  very  difficult  to  measure 
the  minute  quantities  of  this  substance  in  such 
materials  as  fish  meal  and  milk,  but  Watson  has 
developed  what  appears  to  be  a  useful  and  reliable 
method. 


Iodine  Estimation. 

This  is  a  modification  of  the  Kjeldahl  nitrogen  pro¬ 
cess.  in  which,  after  digesting  the  sample  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  freeing  the  iodine  by  the  addition 
of  ferric  ammonium  sulphate,  the  amount  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  titration  of  the  excess  thiosulphate  solution 
in  the  absorption  flask.  Publication  is  likely  to  be 
made  during  the  current  year. 

Food  from  Wood. 

We  note  that  the  famous  Dr.  F.  Bergius,  who 
startled  the  world  by  turning  coal  into  oil,  is  now 


appearing  as  chairman  of  the  Holzhydrolyse  A. — G., 
a  company  that  is  setting  out  to  produce  carbohy¬ 
drates  for  use  as  feeding  stuffs  from  waste  wood. 
Experiments  have  indicated  that  this  venture  is  likely 
to  be  commercially  successful.  Experience  has  taught 
us  to  e.xpect  anything  in  the  way  of  chemical  freaks 
from  Germany. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  freak  substitutes  for 
foodstuffs  that  wartime  Germany  inflicted  upon  its 
unhappy  citizens.  One  of  these,  masquerading  under 
the  grand  title  of  “  Kriegsviehfutter,”  consisted  of 
nothing  more  than  sawdust  moistened  with  salt  water. 
No  doubt  this  would  make  a  high-power  thirst-pro¬ 
ducer,  and  might  find  a  place  as  part  of  the  regular 
equipment  of  those  who  administer  to  the  blowers  of 
froth.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  suitable  food  for 
cattle,  swine,  and  poultry. 

“  Rindermehl  ”  was  a  flour  of  dried  bark  from 
which  the  fibre  had  been  separated  by  a  special  mill¬ 
ing  process,  and  Richardsen  showed  that  it  can  be 
fed  to  dairy  cow^s. 

Waentig  found  that  in  boiled  pine  shavings  given 
to  horses,  7-5  per  cent,  of  the  dry  matter  and  10-3  per 
cent,  of  the  crude  fibre  was  digestible.  The  best  saw¬ 
dust  for  feeding  purposes  comes  from  the  beech. 

The  most  satisfactory  results,  however,  were 
obtained  by  boiling  disintegrated  sawdust  with  dilute 
acid  under  pressure,  whereby  some  20  per  cent,  of  the 
sawdust  is  transformed  into  sugar,  while  the  rest  is 
rendered  more  digestible.  The  sugar  is  extracted 
with  hot  w'ater  and  the  excess  acid  neutralised;  then 
the  extract  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  w'hich  is  mixed 
with  the  insoluble  residue.  The  following  is  said  by 
S.  T.  Dana,  of  America,  to  be  a  good  ration  for  dairy 
cows;  Hydrolised  sawdust  25  parts,  oats  30  parts, 
wheat  bran  30  parts,  semolina  flour  15  parts. 


Synthetic  Jam. 

As  one’s  experience  of  the  ways  of  men  and  the 
tricks  of  chemistry  gradually  accumulates,  the  force 
of  the  saying  that  “  things  are  not  always  what  they 
seem  ”  becomes  increasingly  evident.  We  have  shown 
how  sugar  can  be  produced  from  wood,  and  the 
thought  conies  to  us  that  this  curious,  yet  scientific, 
fact  may  illuminate  one  of  the  dark  corners  of  jam¬ 
making  and  may  serve  to  uproot  all  the  unkind  things 
that  have  been  said  in  and  out  of  court  concerning 
jam-makers  and  artificial  seeds.  May  we  suggest  that 
the  latter  were  never  meant  to  represent  seeds  at  all, 
but  that  they  are  merely  the  remnants  of  wood  that 
have  escaped  change  into  sugar  ?  Naturally,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  indulged  in  this  highly  scientific  prac¬ 
tice  would  be  very  unwilling  to  give  away  the  true 
state  of  affairs  and  so  disclose  a  valuable  secret  to 
his  competitors.  In  any  case,  why  shouldn’t  wood¬ 
gnawing  become  as  popular  as  gum-chewing? 
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Anchovy  Paste. 

The  colouring  of  anchovy  paste  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  investigation  by  the  British  Food  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Research  Association,  with  the  object  of 
finding  a  natural  colouring  matter  capable  of  giving 
satisfactory  results.  In  the  past,  anchovy  paste  has 
generally  been  coloured  with  a  small  proportion  of 
bole  armenia,  which,  as  used  for  this  purpose,  is  a 
highly  purified  form  of  oxide  of  iron.  In  this  country 
its  use  is  still  permitted,  but  in  some  countries  its  use 
is  prohibited,  and,  in  fact,  there  are  few  permissible 
colouring  matters  from  which  a  choice  can  be  made, 
since  they  are  not  the  most  satisfactory  from  the 
manufacturer’s  point  of  view. 

A  method  of  using  one  of  the  dyestuffs,  permitted 
in  most  countries,  was  found  which  gives  reasonably 
good  results.  This  has  not  yet  been  tried  out  on  the 
large  scale  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  prove  its  value  to 
the  trade. 

The  Spirit  of  Bread. 

Man  is  not  content  with  his  distilleries  and 
breweries ;  a  few  years  ago  he  found  a  way  of  making 
alcohol  out  of  the  coke  from  gas-works  and  the  gases 
belched  out  of  the  mouths  of  blast-furnaces,  and  also 
out  of  the  dust  of  saw-mills — as  we  have  already 
remarked.  This  craze  has  evidently  e.xtended  to  the 
bakehouse,  for,  the  other  day,  we  came  across  a 
patent  describing  how  alcohol  may  be  recovered  from 
the  vapours  of  bakehouse  ovens.  Instead  of  allowing 
these  exhilarating  efflorescences  to  wander  freely 
about  the  baker’s  premises — a  source  of  danger  to  all 
self-respecting  workmen — it  is  suggested  they  be 
passed  through  a  cooling  coil  arranged  to  condense 
alcohol  and  water  separately.  The  inventor  states 
that  the  water  is  returned  to  the  oven,  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  does  not  give  instructions  as  to  what  shall  be 
done  with  the  alcohol.  Why  has  no  one  thought  of 
this  before  ? 

Vision. 

We  were  very  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  F.  C.  Gep- 
hart,  of  New  York,  who  very  kindly  sent  us  reprints 
of  his  e.xcellent  papers  on  the  chemistry  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  cocoa  and  chocolate,  concurs  with  one  of 
our  pet  views  that  both  machinery  and  methods  used 
in  one  industry  may  be  advantageously  used  in 
another  industry.  He  points  out  that  “  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  and 
a  keen  insight  into  individual  needs  and  problems  in 
a  great  variety  of  industries,  permits  one  so  informed 
to  make  such  adaptations  advantageously.”  It  is 
probably  true  to  say  that  herein  lies  one  of  the  main 
points  of  difference  between  the  American  and  the 
English  outlook.  The  Britisher  is  inclined  to  “  stick 
to  his  last  ”  and  to  narrow  down  his  knowledge  to 
that  of  one  particular  branch  of  industry;  the  Ameri¬ 


can  is  not  averse  to  wandering  from  one  to  another, 
thereby  broadening  his  experience  and  cultivating  a 
more  elastic  and  receptive  attitude  of  mind,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  bringing  about  an  active  interchange  of  ideas, 
which  is  an  advantage  to  those  industries  that  for  one 
reason  or  another  have  lagged  behind  the  main 
advance.  He  realises,  in  fact,  that,  as  in  science,  there 
are  no  watertight  compartments  in  industry  as  a 
whole;  materials  may  vary,  but  the  fundamentals  of 
factory  processing  have  much  in  common.  This  has 
always  been  one  of  our  “  planks  ”  as  a  technical 
journal. 

Chocolate  Control. 

Again,  wdth  reference  to  the  subject  of  scientific 
control — a  matter  which  we  have  constantly  stressed 
— Mr.  Gephart  writes,  in  his  paper  on  the  ”  Manufac¬ 
ture  and  Composition  of  Chocolate  Products  “  It 
would  be  a  simple  matter  to  cite  numerous  instances 
in  a  variety  of  products  where  great  financial  damage 
has  resulted  from  lack  of  control  in  their  manufac¬ 
ture,  buyer-seller  disputes  resulting  in  rebates  and 
penalties  and  often  in  loss  of  contracts.  It  is  possible, 
at  a  nominal  cost,  to  standardise  the  manufacture  of 
these  products  in  a  sound,  scientific,  and  business-like 
manner.”  ”  When  chemistry  is  applied  industrially  in 
virgin  fields,  a  business  organisation  in  which  this 
application  is  made  takes  on  a  new  lease  on  life.” 

“  Chemistry,  hozvever,  is  only  a  tool  with  zvhich  to 
zcork.  Its  successful  use  requires  skilful  application, 
coupled  zvith  a  broad  understanding  of  the  problems 
at  hand  and  their  comparative  scale  of  importance.” 

It  is  this  last  quotation  that  we  would  especially 
mark  as  being  of  the  utmost  importance  to  British 
industrialists  and  chemists — perhaps  the  latter  more 
than  the  former.  Largely  owing  to  what  may  be 
termed  ‘‘  educational  inertia,”  the  chemist  of  this 
country  is  reared  on  “  pure  ”  science,  with  the  result 
that  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  his  chemistry  is 
”  only  a  tool  ”  would  ordinarily  be  taken  as  insulting 
language.  Fortunately  for  all  concerned,  this  attitude 
is  tending  to  become  modified  under  the  stress  of 
stern  reality. 

Casein  Uses. 

The  use  of  casein  in  industry  is  unique,  in  that  an 
excellent  food  is  used  for  an  extraordinary  variety  of 
industrial  purposes.  Dr.  W.  L.  Davies,  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Research  in  Dairying,  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  its  colloidal  nature  (the  ubiquity  of  this 
colloid  business  is  positively  disconcerting!),  plas¬ 
ticity,  and  adhesive  properties  give  it  an  important 
place — a  place  which  no  other  substance  can  fill. 

Some  of  the  manifold  uses  of  casein  are :  in  adhe¬ 
sives,  such  as  glues,  putties,  and  cements;  for  sizing, 
etc.,  in  the  paper  industry;  for  the  preparation  of 
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artificial  stone,  ivory,  and  other  “  plastics  for  mor¬ 
dants,  sizes,  etc.,  in  the  textile  industry;  in  paints, 
such  as  calcimines  and  varnishes;  in  foods,  such  as 
baking-powder  and  proprietary  foods;  in  medicine; 
for  miscellaneous  purposes,  such  as  sprays,  shoe 
polishes,  creams,  and  pastes. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  knife  handles,  buttons, 
shoe  polishes,  and  cements  can  be  derived  from  milk, 
and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  say  whether  the  cow  would 
be  pleased  or  otherwise  if  she  realised  the  true  extent 
of  her  ramifications. 

Canned  Peas. 

Those  interested  in  the  canning  of  peas  and  corn 
will  find  valuable  material  in  Bulletin  No.  25 — L., 
dealing  with  thermophilic  contamination  in  the  can¬ 
ning  of  peas  and  corn,  and  issued  by  the  National 
Canners’  Association  Research  Laboratory,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  Spoilage  is  usually  caused  by  thermophilic 
or  “  heat  loving  ”  bacteria,  and  it  would  appear  that 
such  spoilage  results  from  the  accumulation  of 
spores  of  these  bacteria  in  one  or  more  units  of  the 
factory  equipment,  probably  where  heat  is  used. 

Butter  Fat. 

In  connection  with  the  routine  examination  of 
butter  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Butter-Testing  Station, 
Harcourt  Terrace,  Dublin,  it  was  noticed  that  oil 
separated  from  butter  fat  when  kept  under  certain 
conditions.  .Paul  Arup  has  examined  this  phenomenon 
w'ith  a  view  to  developing  methods  of  analytical  con¬ 
trol,  and  has  recorded  the  results  in  a  paper  entitled 
“The  Composition  of  Irish  Butter”  (The  Analyst, 
December,  1928). 

Grass  Briquets. 

A  Norwegian  chemist,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  has  devised  a  process  by  which  completely 
dry  grass  in  the  form  of  briquets  can  be  made  having 
the  same  qualities  and  the  same  nutritive  value  as 
fresh  grass.  When  being  fed  to  cattle,  the  briquets 
are  dissolved — so  it  is  stated — in  a  little  w'ater.  Grass 
briquets  have  been  distributed  among  British  farmers 
for  testing  and  the  reports  are  said  to  be  very  favour¬ 
able.  One  advantage  of  the  invention  is  that  the 
grass  can  be  harvested  and  conserved  in  the  most 
favourable  stage  of  growth.  Patent  licences  have 
already  been  sold  to  several  European  countries. 

Mayonnaise  Oils. 

David  Wesson,  of  the  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  gives  a  few  words  of  advice  on  oils  for  mayon¬ 
naise.  In  his  opinion,  cottonseed  oil  will  for  many 
years  to  come  be  the  chief  source  of  supply — on 


account  of  its  abundance  and  good  flavour.  Corn  oil 
is  valuable  to  the  mayonnaise  maker  in  cold  weather, 
but  does  not  keep  its  flavour.  Peanut  oil  is  especially 
suitable  if  properly  winterised ;  to  give  the  best  results 
it  should  be  deodorised.  The  same  is  true  of  sesame 
oil.  In  selecting  an  oil  for  mayonnaise,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  look  for  the  lowest  possible  free  acid 
content.  It  has  been  found  that  free  fatty  acids  act 
as  a  catalyser  and  start  the  formation  of  bodies  which 
give  rancidity  reaction  with  the  Kries  test.  Oils  can 
be  turned  out  low  in  fatty  acids  and  such  oils  only 
should  be  used. 

A  standard  mayonnaise  containing  70  per  cent,  oil 
and  8  per  cent,  egg  yolk  has  a  calorific  value  of  3,000 
calories  per  pound,  which  shows  that  this  has  a 
greater  food  value  (in  one  sense)  than  many  of  our 
common  articles  of  diet. 

Black  Vinegar. 

The  blackening  of  vinegar  is  usually  due  to  the 
presence  of  iron  salts  in  association  with  tannin.  The 
iron  is  derived  from  contact  with  iron  pipes,  etc.,  or 
adventitious  bodies.  To  make  the  vinegar  palatable 
as  well  as  marketable,  the  iron  must  be  removed  by 
the  addition  of  tannin;  the  tank  should  be  blown  or 
aerated  to  hasten  the  oxidation  and  formation  of  iron- 
tannate  and  then  be  allowed  to  settle. 

Another  clarifying  agent  used  is  the  highest  quality 
isinglass;  a  stock  solution  contains  i  lb.  isinglass, 
3  lbs.  distilled  vinegar  (100  grains),  and  sufficient 
water  to  make  too  lbs.  ij  lbs.  stock  solution  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  47-gallon  barrel  of  vinegar.  The  colder 
the  vinegar,  the  quicker  and  better  the  precipitation, 
with  less  likelihood  of  further  clouding. 

The  addition  of  tannin  and  good  gelatine  together 
also  gives  good  results. 

Mayonnaise. 

The  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  adopted  the 
following  definition  and  standard  for  mayonnaise 
salad  dressing : 

“  Mayonnaise,  mayonnaise  dressing,  mayonnaise 
salad  dressing,  is  the  clean,  sound,  semi-solid  emul¬ 
sion  of  edible  vegetable  oil  and  egg  yolk  or  whole 
egg,  with  vinegar  and/or  lemon  juice,  and  with  one 
or  more  of  the  following:  salt,  spice,  sugar.  The 
finished  product  contains  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of 
edible  vegetable  oil,  and  the  sum  of  the  percentages 
of  oil  and  egg  yolk  is  not  less  than  78.” 

Eggs ! 

We  take  off  our  hats  to  the  Daily  Press. 

But — surely  our  politicians  are  not  beginning  to 
“  show  the  white  feather  ”  ?  Does  it  mean  that  they 
are  afraid  to  “  face  the  music  ”? 
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Quality  and  Value  in  Cheese 

By  L.  J.  LORD 

When  the  Romans  invaded  Britain  in  54  B.C.,  they  found  a  hardy  race,  unconquerable  save 
by  superior  arms  and  tactics  and  strategy  unknown  to  them.  The  secret  of  Britain’s  endur¬ 
ance  zi'as  discovered  by  Ceesar  to  be  their  chief  diet — Cheese.  (See  “  Gallic  War,”  Book  I.) 

PART  I 


THE  AIM  of  the 
judge  at  the  Cheese 
Show,  and  equally 
that  of  the  buyer  at 
the  Cheese  Fair,  or 
market,  is  a  full  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  cheese  be¬ 
fore  him.  “  Quality  ” 
and  “  market  value  ” 
are  synonymous 
terms  only  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  cheeses  that 
are  strictly  of  the 
same  type  or,  rather, 
variety,  for  whereas, 
in  relation  to  cheese, 
die  word  “  type  ”  is 
applied  to  goods  that 
are  the  same  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  shape,  and  solidity,  the  word  “variety” 
indicates  any  cheese  enjoying  the  same  specific  name 
and  appealing  to  the  same  local  community  as  re¬ 
presentative  of  their  produce. 

The  official  grading  of  cheese  is  now  carried  out 
at  several  sources  of  supply,  the  system  having,  in 
most  cases,  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  build¬ 
ing  up  an  export  trade. 

The  grading  will  usually  be  carried  out  upon 
examination  alone,  when  a  certain  percentage  of 
marks  may  be  allotted  to  perfection  in  particular 
qualities,  but  in  some  cases  this  judgment  may  be 
governed  by  the  result  of  test  analyses  by  a  chemist. 

For  instance.  New  Zealand  examines  and  grades 
into  three  degrees  upon  total  percentage  points,  as 
follows : 

“  Finest  ”  grade,  must  attain  93  points  and  up¬ 
wards. 

“  First  ”  grade,  must  attain  90  to  93  points. 

“  Second  ”  grade,  must  attain  80  to  90  points. 

The  Canadian  market  speaks  of  first,  second,  and 
third  grades  without  any  official  terms  outside  those 
of  the  numerical  grading. 

Finland  and  Holland  have  an  analysis  test,  in¬ 
dicating  that  export  cheese  must  reach  a  certain 
standard  of  fat  contents,  expressed  as  a  percentage 
of  the  dry  matter  (or  total  solids). 

Finland  (for  classification  as  whole-milk  cheese). — 
Emmentaler  (Gruyere  type),  not  less  than  45  per 
cent,  fat;  Edam  (Dutch  type),  not  less  than  40  per 
cent.  fat.  • 

Holland  (percentage  is  branded  on  the  cheese). — 
Edam  and  Gouda  varieties,  classed  as  “  full-cream  ” 


cheese,  must  contain 
not  less  than  45  per 
cent,  fat,  whereas 
lower  grades  are 
branded  40,  30,  and 
20  per  cent,  fat  con¬ 
tents. 

The  official  grad¬ 
ing  of  home-manu¬ 
factured  cheese  is 
carried  on  by  two 
farmers’  associations 
in  England.  The 
importance  of  this 
movement  is  evident 
when  it  can  be  said 
that  they  are  aided  by 
substantial  Govern¬ 
ment  grants  towards 
their  expenses. 

The  home  manufacture  is  suffering  from  foreign 
competition,  and  the  aim  of  the  associations  is,  of 
course,  to  obtain  a  better  price  for  their  produce,  to 
be  attained  by  such  means  as  providing  a  better  and 
more  uniform  quality,  and  in  stimulating  demand  by 
advertising. 

We  have  the  English  Cheddar  Cheesemakers’ 
Federation,  whose  graders  judge  cheese  on  the 
following  scale : 

Flavour  .  50  points 

Texture  and  keeping  quality  ...  30  ,, 

Colour  ...  .  ...  10  ,, 

Finish  .  10  ,, 

The  “  Cheddaration  ”  trade  mark,  indicating  that 
the  cheese  in  question  has  passed  examination,  is 
stamped  upon  all  cheeses  attaining  a  total  of  88 
marks  out  of  the  possible  100.  Only  the  grader  uses 
the  brand,  and  there  is  only  one  grade  recognised. 
The  grading  officials  employed  are  practical  cheese- 
makers  qualified  to  advise  upon  any  defect  or  in¬ 
feriority  in  the  cheese  examined. 

Then  there  is  the  Cheshire  Cheese  Federation, 
operating  in  five  of  the  Western  counties,  and  claim¬ 
ing  that  more  than  half  the  total  cheese  manufac¬ 
tured  in  England  is  of  the  Cheshire  variety. 

Grading  points  are  as  follows : 


Flavour  . 40 

Texture  . 20 

Body  and  keeping  qualities  ...  20 

Colour  ...  TO 

Finish  .  10 
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The  trade  mark  may  be  branded  on  cheeses  attain¬ 
ing  a  total  of  92  points,  and  adjudged  to  contain  46 
to  50  per  cent,  of  fat  in  the  dry  matter — i.c.,  the  total 
solids.  Cheeses  may  not  be  inspected  and  approved 
by  the  official  grader  till  18  days  old.  The  early 
ripening  variety  of  Cheshire  cheese  will  by  then  be 
approaching  saleable  condition. 

This  association  appoints  a  subcommittee  to  study 
the  market  and  advise  makers  every  week  of  the 
range  of  prices  at  that  moment  governing  the 
market. 

While  the  output  of  early  ripening  cheese  is  a 
great  feature  of  the  Cheshire  markets,  everything  is 
being  done  to  encourage  the  making  of  the  long- 
keeping  variety  of  this  type  of  cheese,  with  the  result 
that  lost  trade  is  being  recaptured  in  the  London 
and  South-Eastern  markets. 

The  Basis  of  Quality  in  Cheese 

The  foundation  for  these  systems  of  grading  lies 
in  the  composition  of  the  cheese  and  the  effect  that 
the  period  of  storage  and  ripening  has  had  upon  its 
consistency  and  quality  as  a  more  or  less  mature 
product. 

Naturally,  one  does  not  look  for  the  same  indica¬ 
tions  of  quality  in  cheeses  of  a  different  type,  quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  they  may  possibly  be  made 
from  milks  of  different  character,  or  produced  under 
widely  different  conditions.  These  are  evident  in  the 
physical  character  of  the  product,  but  difficult  to 
index  from  any  other  point  of  view. 

One  is  tempted  to  record  a  series  of  comparative 
analyses  of  the  different  varieties  of  cheese  upon  the 
market,  but  a  little  examination  of  such  figures  soon 
convinces  one  that  they  cannot  be  taken  as  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  comparative  composition  of  cheese  classed 
under  certain  names. 

The  variation  in  “  richness  ” — which  depends  very 
considerably  upon  the  fat  content — of  cheeses  of  the 
same  variety  or  type  taken  from  the  open  market,  is 
often  extreme.  It  is,  however,  an  indication  of  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  manufacture  among  the  many 
different  makers,  not  just  a  matter  of  chance. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  see  the  following  figures 
from  Cribb’s*  contribution  to  the  Analyst  in  relation 
to  chemical  examination  of  Dutch  cheeses : 


1  *  "i 

Variety,  i  No.  of  Analyses. 

Percentage  Figures. 

IVater. 

Fat. 

Proteins. 

1 

Total  Ash. 

i  Average 

‘it '66 

i 

1 1  -85 

26-82 

6-04 

Edam  ...  4 ■’Maximum 

60-38 

24-40 

31-02 

7'33 

1  Minimum 

41-70 

3  8.1 

24-00 

5-54 

j  Average 

.5479 

9-02 

25-94 

5-52 

Gouda  ...  nJ  Maximum 

60-17 

18-37 

!  34  22 

7 ‘30 

1  Minimum 

50-46 

1-64 

22-05 

4-26 

Of  course,  the  above  figures  do  not  represent  true 
averages.  No  one  line  adds  up  to  ico.  The  way.iir 
which  they  are  extracted  from  several  results  to 

rT 

*  Cribb,  Cecil  H.,  “Notes  on  Dutch  Cheese,”  in  the  Analyst, 
Vol.  xxxi.,pp.  105-111. 


indicate  the  range  of  variation  in  each  item  does 
not  admit  of  using  them  as  representative  of  the 
composition  of  a  single  cheese.  All  that  we  can 
gather  from  them  is  that  Edam  cheese  as  a  variety 
has  probably  less  water  and  more  fat  than  Gouda 
cheese,  and  is  therefore  more  often  the  better  class 
of  cheese,  but  obviously  some  of  the  output  of  both 
varieties  must  rank  as  “  skim  ”  cheese. 

No  one  would  be  justified  in  putting  forward  any 
of  these  figures  against  the  analysis  figures  of  any 
other  particular  variety  to  imply  a  general  superiority 
of  one  or  the  other  in  “  richness.” 

Here  follows  Lloyd’s  decision  as  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  composition  of  Cheddar  cheese,*  averaged  from 
the  results  of  investigations  over  the  work  of  seven 
consecutive  cheesemaking  seasons,  each  year  the 
cheese  being  made  from  the  milk  produced  upon  a 
different  farm  in  the  county  of  Somerset : 


Total  Dry  Matter. 


Variety 

No.  of 

A  nalyses. 

IVater. 

Fat. 

Casein, 

etc. 

Mineral 

Matter 

Total 

Solids. 

Cheddar 

17.5 

35 '58 

31  33 

29-12 

3-97 

64-42 

These  figures  may  safely  be  taken  as  the  true 
average  of  175  analyses. 

Again,  here  are  Voelcker’s  figures  for  samples  of 
.Stilton  cheese :  f 


j 

No. 

.Analyses.  ' 

1 

Total  Dry  Matter. 

Salt  in 
the  Ash, 

y arieiy.  1 

lyate^. 

1  Fat. 

Casein,  „  Total, 

etc.  A^h. 

Stilton  ... 

2 

32*18 

2027 

37-36 

43-98 

1 

2.J*3I  2*22  3*93 

33'55  —  1  B*2o 

o*3q 

0*29 

These  figures  indicate  very  plainly  that  both 
cheeses  were  made  from  rich  milk,  the  first  quite  new 
at  the  time  of  analysis,  and  the  second  mature, 
having  lost  a  great  deal  of  moisture  in  shrinkage 
and,  consequently,  showing  a  very  high  percentage 
fat  content. 

We  must  note  that  the  fat  in  Cheddar  cheese  given 
31 ‘33  per  cent,  of  the  total  cheese,  is  equal  to 
49-4  per  cent,  of  the  “dry  matter”  or  total  solids 
in  the  cheese;  and  in  the  Stilton  cheese  figures  the 
equivalent  for  both  37  "36  and  43-98.  given  as  the 
percentages  of  fat  in  the  total,  is  no  less  than  55  per 
cent,  of  the  total  solids,  as  see; 

ChedJar.  Stilton,  No.  i.  Stilton,  No.  2. 

31-33  X  100  _  37-36  X  100  _  43  98  X  100  _ 

-  -  «<  "  67  S2  -  «  •  -  -55/. 


P.  J.  Lloyd,  *■  Report,  etc.,  on  Cheddar  -  Cbeesemaking." 

H.M.  Stationery  Office.  •  . . -- 

+  Augustus  Voelcker,  various  Journals  of  the  Kbyal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England. 

(Continued  on  page  69.) 
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Electrical  Power  in  the  Manufacture  of  Beet  Sugar 

AT  LEAST  a  dozen  factories  of  major  importance  cost  of  transport  of  the  beet  to  the  factories  be  kept 
are  now  in  operation  in  this  country  for  the  produc-  Jis  low  as  possible.  Many  other  considerations,  how- 
tion  of  sugar  from  home-grown  beet,  and  as,  roughly  ever,  demand  attention  in  connection  with  the  choice 
speaking,  the  relation  between  daily  capacity  in  tons  of  factory  sites;  for  example,  abundance  of  river 
and  horse-power  of  driving  plant  is  two  horse-power  water  is  necessary,  and  it  must  be  possible  to  dis- 
per  ton,  the  demand  for  electrical  equipment  is  con-  river  or  sea  without  the  handi- 

siderable,  since  sttRar  producinR  plant  can  only  be  °(  heavj  standniK  charges  incurred  in  the  con- 

operated  economically  with  electric  motor  drive.  slrttction  o  long  pipe-lines  or  sewers  n  addition 

to  good  rad  and  road  facdities,  approach  by  water  is 
desirable,  as  both  coal  and  limestone,  as  well  as 
The  Site  beet,  are  required  in  quantity,  and,  of  course,  labour 

Sugar  beet  is  grown  successfully  in  various  parts  "S’’'  available, 

of  Great  Britain,  but  the  largest  areas  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  are  in  the  East  and  Midlands  of  England,  with  Power 

a  tendency  to  spread  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  It  would  seem  that  these  factories  would  provide 
The  bulk  of  the  beet  sugar  factories,  therefore,  are  a  most  desirable  load  for  a  rural  electrification 
situated  in  these  districts,  as  it  is  important  that  the  scheme,  but  the  demand  for  electrical  power,  how- 


Fig.  1. — Trash  Catcher,  Beet  Elevator  Wheel,  and  Beet  Washer  driven  by  Motor  of  25  H.P. 


Fig.  3.— Juice-Pumps  driven  by  Motors  of  15  and  7^  H.P. 
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ever,  may  be  seasonal,  although  this  demand  is  con¬ 
tinuous  during  day  and  night  so  long  as  there  is  a 
supply  of  beet  in  store  to  draw  upon.  Moreover, 
much  process  steam  is  necessary,  so  that,  although 
the  lighting  load  and  some  of  the  power  load  can 
profitably  be  met  from  public  supply  lines,  it  may  be 
more  economical  to  derive  most  of  the  electrical 
power  required  from  steam-driven  generators,  the 
engines,  if  of  the  high-speed  reciprocating  type, 
being  run  non-condensing  and  the  exhaust  steam 
used  for  process  work,  any  excess  required  being 
drawn  direct  from  the  boiler  plant.  Alternatively, 
the  generators  may  be  driven  by  turbines,  from 
which  the  steam  is  bled  for  the  process  work. 


Modern  Factories 


Beet  sugar  factories,  which  are  probably  the  most 
up-to-date  in  the  country,  were  recently  visited,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  deal  briefly  with  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  each.  These  factories  are  situated 
at  Selby,  on  the  river  Ouse,  Bardney,  on  the  Witham, 
and  Brigg,  on  the  Ancholm,  and  are  owned  by  the 
Yorkshire  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  Lincolnshire  Beet 
Fig.  2. — Beet  Slicers  driven  through  Hans  Renold  Chain  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  Second  Lincolnshire 
by  Motors  of  40  H.P.  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  respectively,  the  capacity 

of  the  Selby  and  Brigg  factories  being  800  tons  daily 
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and  of  the  Bardney  factory  1,000  tons.  The  com¬ 
plete  factories  were  designed  by  the  Dyer  Company, 
of  50,  Pall  Mall,  London,  the  whole  of  the  work 
being  carried  out  under  that  company’s  supervision. 
With  very  few  exceptions  all  the  electric  motors  and 
motor-starters  were  manufactured  by  the  British 
Thomson-Houston  Co.,  Ltd.,  Rugby,  and,  as  will 
appear  from  the  ensuing  notes,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  motors  are  engaged  in  driving  water-  and 
juice-pumps.  The  electrical  supply  to  the  motors  is 
at  400  volts,  50  cycles,  three-phase  in  all  cases. 

Factory  Operations 

Ordinarily,  most  of  the  beet  is  delivered  direct  to 
the  factories  in  railway  trucks,  from  which  it  is  un¬ 
loaded  by  hand  to  the  beet  store  underneath  the 
sidings,  or  to  a  slightly  inclined  flume  leading  to  the 
trash  catcher,  beet  elevator  wheel,  and  beet  washer, 
of  which  an  illustration  is  given  in  Fig.  i.  In  this 
installation,  which  is  at  the  Selby  factory,  the  driving 
motor  is  of  25  h.p.  and  the  motor-starter  is  con¬ 
veniently  mounted  on  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the 
beet  washer.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  motor  is  of 
the  induction  type  with  wound  rotor,  and  it  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  B.T.H.  induction  motors,  either 
of  the  squirrel-cage  or  slip-ring  (wound  rotor)  type, 
are  well  adapted  for  driving  all  beet  sugar  machinery. 

From  the  washer  the  beets  are  conveyed  to  the 
picking  table  for  examination  and  removal  of  any 
foreign  matter  which  may  have  passed  the  trash 
catcher  and  washer,  and  thus,  after  being  auto¬ 


matically  weighed,  they  reach  the  slicers,  the  com¬ 
plete  conveying  plant  being  operated  as  a  unit  by 
means  of  an  electric  motor.  Fig.  2  shows  the  slicers 
at  the  Selby  factory,  each  being  driven  by  a  40  h.p. 
slip-ring  motor  provided  with  starting  equipment 
which  gives  gradual  acceleration  up  to  full  speed, 
as  slicers  are  machines  for  which  such  starting 
arrangements  are  desirable.  It  will  be  seen  that 
chain  drive  is  adopted. 

The  next  process  is  the  extraction  of  the  sugar  in 
the  beets  by  means  of  the  diffusion  process.  The 
plant  for  this  is  the  diffusion  battery,  which,  although 
occupying  considerable  space,  does  not  directly  re¬ 
quire  electrical  power.  The  raw  beet  juice  obtained  is 
purified  by  means  of  lime  and  carbon-dioxide  gas,  this 
process  being  that  of  carbonation.  After  the  addition 
of  a  small  amount  of  slaked  lime,  the  carbon-dioxide 
gas  is  pumped  into  the  raw  juice,  and  precipitates 
all  albuminous  and  nitrogenous  matter  as  well  as  the 
insoluble  calcium  salts.  The  juice  is  then  filtered, 
removing  the  precipitate,  evaporated  to  a  thick  liquor 
and  bleached  at  the  sulphur  station,  refiltered,  con¬ 
centrated,  and  grained  in  vacuum  pans,  the  molasses 
driven  off  in  motor-driven  centrifuges,  subjected  to 
a  final  drying  operation,  and  then  bagged  after  being 
automatically  weighed.  A  view  of  some  Worthing- 
ton-Simpson  juice-pumps  driven  by  squirrel-cage 
motors  of  15  h.p.  and  yi  h.p.  is  given  in  Fig.  3,  and 
this  illustration,  in  conjunction  with  Figs,  i,  2,  and 
Fig.  4,  which  shows  melter-pumps  driven  by  5  h.p. 
squirrel-cage  motors,  gives  an  impression  of  the 
interior  of  a  modern  beet  sugar  factory. 


Fig.  4. — Melter-Pumps  driven  by  Motors  of  5  H.P 
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By-Products 


Fig.  7. — B.T.H.  Motors  of  45  H.P.  drivings  Induced  Draught 
Fans  in  Dry'ing  Plant  at  the  Selby  Factory. 


Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  reference  may  be  made  to  one  or 
two  special  features  which  strike  the  eye  of  a  visitor 
arriviu"  at  the  factories  mentioned.  Thus,  at  the 
Sclhy  factory  there  is  the  hydraulic  unloadinfj  plant, 
comprisinf^  pumping  plant  and  a  mbvahle  system  of 
piping  which,  with  a  minimum  of  labour,  can  be 
adjusted  to  wash  the  beets  from  the  railway  trucks 
direct  to  the  flume  leading  to  the  beet  wheel  in  the 
factory.  At  the  Brigg  factory  there  is  an  interesting 
scheme  for  discharging  the  effluent  to  the  Humber 
by  means  of  a  long  pipe-line  and  culvert  in  order  to 
meet  special  local  conditions,  which  also  have  been 
responsible  for  various  interesting  details  of  con¬ 
struction  in  the  Bardney  plant.  Here,  too,  is  an 
electrically-operated  transporter  for  the  direct  de¬ 
livery  to  the  factory  of  beet  from  a  large  local 
grower  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  to  the  bank 
of  which  the  beet  is  despatched  by  means  of  a  light 
railway. 

The  main  pumping  plants  for  service  water  are 
generally  similar,  and  Fig.  8  shows  a  pumping 
station  at  the  Bardney  factory,  comprising  two 
pumps,  each  driven  by  a  160  h.p.  squirrel-cage  motor, 
and  two,  each  driven  by  a  similar  motor  of  50  b.p. 


No  less  interesting  than  the  processes  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  are  those  for  the  conversion 
of  the  by-products  into  such  commercially  valuable 
substances  as  cattle  food,  power  alcobol,  and  fer¬ 
tilisers.  The  factories  visited  all  make  cattle  food, 
for  which  there  is  a  ready  market  locally,  and  in  the 
production  of  this  food  both  the  pulp  obtained  from 
tbe  pulp  presses  and  the  resultant  molasses  is  used. 
The  molasses  is  added  to  the  pulp,  which  contains  a 
large  (piantity  of  water  (about  93  per  cent.),  and  tbe 
mixture  is  pressed  and  dried  until  the  water  content 
is  reduced  to  about  10  to  12  per  cent.  Drying  of  the 
pulp  is  effected  at  the  Bardney  and  Brigg  factories 
by  conveying  it  through  long  horizontal  tubular 
chambers,  wbicb  are  slowly  rotated  by  means  of 
electric  motors,  the  pulp  in  its  passage  from  end  to 
end  being  dried  by  the  heat  from  flue  gases  which 
are  passed  through  the  chambers.  This  installation 
is  a  complete  unit,  even  to  the  fire  grates.  A  view 
of  a  pulp-drier  at  the  Bardney  factory  is  given  in 
Fig.  5,  the  electric  motor  being  on  the  right.  This 
motor  is  rated  at  60  h.p.,  and  drives  by  means  of 
belts  and  counter  shafting  (not  in  position  when  the 
photograph  was  taken).  The  pulp-drying  plant  at 
the  Selby  factory  is  different  in  that  it  utilises  the 
waste  heat  in  the  flue  gases  from  the  main 'steam 
range,  and  is  in  four  sections,  each  rotated  by  a 
30  b.p.  slip-ring  motor  driving  through  Hans  Renold 
chain  and  spur-wheel  gearing,  as  sliown  in  Fig.  6. 
Cyclone-induced  draught  fans,  driven  by  45  b.p. 
squirrel-cage  motors  are  installed  to  draw  the  flue 
gases  through  the  pulp.  A  view  of  the  motors  driving 
these  fans  is  given  in  Fig.  7. 

Instead  of  using  molasses  for  cattle  food  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  render  it  suitable  for  human  consumption 
by  treatment  in  a  barium  plant,  in  wbicb  case  the 


Fig.  5. — View  of  Pulp  Drying  Plant  at  the  Bardney  Factory. 

The  motor  on  the  right  is  of  60  h.p.  and  drives  the  equipment 
through  belts  and  counter-shafting,  not  seen  in  the  photo¬ 
graph. 

mother  liquor  is  used  with  super-phosphates,  peat, 
etc.,  to  form  a  fertiliser.  Alternatively,  the  molasses 
may  be  used  for  tbe  production  of  power  alcohol. 

The  precipitated  albuminous  and  nitrogenous 
matter,  and  calcium  salts,  chiefly  calcium  carbonate, 
obtained  in  the  previously  mentioned  carbonation 
process  also  may  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  a 
fertiliser. 
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The  Role  of  Pure  and  Applied  Science  in  Industry 


By  B.  CALLOW 


There  is  not  infrequently  an  antipathy  betzveen  the  “  praetical”  man  and  the  scientist.  This 
should  not  exist.  Co-operation  betzveen  the  research  zvorker  and  the  industrialist  benefits 
both.  Pure  science  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  dei’clopment  of  Industry,  and  the  un¬ 
solved  problems  of  the  industrial  zvorld  arc  extraordinarily  stimulating  to  the  scientist. 


THL  TWEXTIIiTII  century  has  witnessed  a  great 
change  in  the  relations  existing  Ijetween  Science  and 
Industry.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  most  industries 
distrusted  or  completely  ignored  the  results  obtained 
by  scientists,  and  the  practical  man  was  too  often, 
as  Disraeli  said,  a  man  who  practised  the  errors  of 
his  forefathers.  Mais  nous  avons  change  tout  ccla. 
Nearly  all  large  firms  nowadays  have  a  scientific 
staff,  many  even  employing  research  workers.  The 
war  undoubtedly  showed  the  enormous  value  of 
scientific  work  to  many  industries,  and  thus  helped 
to  accelerate  the  movement,  and  the  possession  of  a 
research  laboratory  by  a  factory  no  longer  calls  for 
comment. 

Industrialists  certainly  appreciate  scientists  whose 
work  is  directly  connected  with  industry,  but  do  they 
appreciate  those  whose  domain  is  pure  research  ? 
Wliat  do  they  think  of  those  benign,  absent-minded, 
childlike  professors  who.  every  now  and  then,  startle 
the  scientific  world  with  some  amazing  discovery? 
The  importance  of  professors  as  teachers  is  realised, 
for  without  teachers  the  supply  of  works  chemists, 
etc.,  would  soon  fail.  Does  the  manufacturer,  how¬ 
ever,  realise  the  tremendous  value  of  purely 
“  academic  ”  research,  which  is  not  undertaken  with 
any  practical  end  in  view?  The  “  academic  ”  research 
worker’s  main  interest  is  the  solution  of  some  more 
or  less  abstruse  problem.  He  has  no  thought  for  per¬ 
sonal  gain,  nor  any  idea  of  possible  applications  to 
industry.  Since  he  takes  no  thought  of  industry,  it 
may  well  be  asked  why  industry  should  concern  itself 


with  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  industry  cannot  afford 
to  neglect  “  academic  ”  work  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  applied  science  which  is  vital  for  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  industry  is  based  on  the  results  of  pure 
research. 

The  Scientific  Method 

The  scientific  spirit  is  essentially  one  of  inquiry. 
The  scientific  method  has  none  of  the  magical  pro¬ 
perties  possessed  by  the  Philosopher’s  Stone  of  the 
alchemist:  it  is  a  rigid  method  of  inquiry  into  causes 
and  effects,  complicated  phenomena  are  analysed, 
and  the  various  factors  concerned  are  investigated. 
Experiments  are  set  up  to  find  the  results  due  to 
each  separate  factor.  Theories  are  used  but  used 
with  caution,  tested  in  every  possible  way,  and  dis¬ 
carded  if  they  cease  to  harmonise  with  known  facts. 
The  scientific  method  is  an  attempt  to  obtain  general¬ 
isations  from  particular  observations.  By  this  method 
we  obtain  some  idea  of  the  inter-relationship  of 
events  amid  the  apparent  maelstrom  of  existence. 
Early  scientists  were  concerned  with  observation 
rather  than  with  experimentation.  They  observed, 
for  instance,  that  the  North  Pole  star  always 
appears  in  the  same  position  in  the  sky,  that  the 
sap  of  trees  rises  in  spring,  etc.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  until  Man  began  to  observe  the  effect  of  his 
conscious  actions  on  his  surroundings  that  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  modern  science  can  be  said  to  have  begun. 
The  next  stage  was  the  development  of  the  experi- 
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mental  method,  the  essence  of  which  is  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  events  which  are  controlled  by  the  experi¬ 
menter. 

Academic  Research 

Now  consider  for  a  moment  what  the  scientific 
method  has  done  for  industry.  The  routine  labora¬ 
tory  is  too  well  known  to  need  detailed  description. 
In  it,  all  kinds  of  materials  are  analysed  or  tested  to 
see  whether  they  fulfil  certain  conditions.  Thus, 
chemicals  are  tested  for  impurities,  foodstuffs  for 
preservatives,  packing  materials  for  strength,  etc. 
Processes  are  supervised  by  the  laboratory  staff,  and 
tests  are  carried  out  on  materials  at  all  stages  of 
their  manufacture.  The  works  scientist  may  also  be 
responsible  for  devising  new  methods.  Research 
laboratories  in  factories  have  a  wide  range  of 
activities,  and  the  discoveries  made  are  often  of 
great  importance.  Unfortunately  the  urgency  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  industrial  research  worker, 
and  the  necessity  for  immediate  results,  sometimes 
prevent  the  problems  from  being  tackled  with  the 
thoroughness  which  they  deserve.  The  idea  govern¬ 
ing  this  type  of  work  is  too  often  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  Still,  good  work  is  frequently 
achieved,  as.  for  example,  the  improving  of  flour  by 
heat,  which  has  recently  been  reported  in  this 
journal.  Here  we  must  include  both  the  scientist 
whose  work  is  essentially  “  academic,”  but  who  is 
stimulated  by  the  problems  confronting  industry, 
and  also  the  entirely  “  academic  ”  worker  who  hardly 
realises  that  industry  exists.  As  examples  of  the 
former  class  selected  at  random  we  may  mention 
such  names  as  Papin  and  Pasteur,  placing  in  the  latter 
class  Volta,  Oersted,  Srensen,  and  Willard  Gibbs. 

Papin  and  Pasteur 

Papin  was  a  physicist  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  During  the  course  of  his  researches  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  liquids  can  be  made  to  boil  at  higher 
temperatures  than  usual  if  the  pressure  is  increased. 
The  apparatus  he  used  for  cooking  meat  under  pres¬ 
sure  was  known  as  the  Papin  Digestor.  In  reality 
it  was  the  first  autoclave.  Papin  showed  that  meat 
cooked  in  his  digestor  was  remarkably  tender  and 
that  even  bones  could  be  made  gelatinous  and  edible. 

Pasteur’s  scientific  career  began  with  pure  re¬ 
search.  He  was  attracted  by  the  problem  of  the 
double  tartrates.  There  were  known  to  be  two 
sodium-ammonium  tartrates  which  had  the  same 
chemical  composition  and  apparently  the  same  crystal 
structure;  yet  when  dissolved  in  water,  one  rotated 
the  plane  of  polarised  light  to  the  right  (dextro¬ 
rotation),  whilst  the  other  had  no  effect  on  light 
that  had  been  polarised.  What  caused  this  differ¬ 
ence?  Even  the  famous  Mitscherlich  had  not  been 
able  to  answer  this  question.  Pasteur  made  an  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  the  crystalline  forms  of  tartaric 
acid  and  the  tartrates.  To  his  great  joy  he  observed 
that  the  crystals  possessed  very  minute  facets  which 
had  previously  escaped  notice.  The  arrangement  of 
these  facets  was  the  same  on  all  the  crystals  of  the 
dextro-rotatory  compound,  whereas  the  inactive  com¬ 
pound  turned  out  to  be  a  mixture  of  equal  numbers 
of  two  kinds  of  crystals.  One  type  of  crystal  was 
identical  with  those  of  the  dextro-rotatory  compound, 


whilst  the  other  type  only  differed  from  the  first  as 
the  left  hand  differs  from  the  right,  or  as  an  object 
differs  from  its  reflection  in  a  mirror.  Could  any 
discovery  be  more  divorced  from  practical  life?  Yet 
this  work  led  to  Pasteur’s  marvellous  researches  on 
micro-organisms  which  have  completely  revolu¬ 
tionised  our  ideas  of  disease,  hygiene,  food  spoilage, 
etc. 

Industrial  Research 

In  Pasteur’s  case  the  transition  from  “academic” 
resdarch  to  the  elucidation  of  more  practical  problems 
was  gradual.  Plis  experiments  on  tartrates  led  to  his 
first  experiments  on  micro-organisms;  he  found  that 
Pcnicillium  glancutn  (the  common  green  mould 
which  so  often  grows  on  the  surface  of  fruit  and 
other  foodstuffs)  grows  readily  in  solutions  of  the 
inactive  form  of  tartaric  acid,,  but  that  it  only  attacks 
the  dextro-rotatory  form.  Thus  the  solution  which 
was  originally  inactive  became  capable  of  rotating 
the  plane  of  polarised  light  to  the  left  as  a  result  of 
the  growth  of  Pemcillhim  glaucnm. 

Pasteur’s  Work  at  Lille 

Pasteur’s  first  industrial  problem  was  suggested 
to  him  when  he  was  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Science 
at  Lille.  The  father  of  one  of  his  students  came  to 
him  for  help  because  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  from  beetroots.  Some¬ 
times  inexplicable  changes  took  place ;  lactic  acid  was 
produced  instead  of  alcohol,  and  no  one  understood 
why.  Pasteur  was  intensely  interested  and  set  to 
work  to  elucidate  the  problem.  Eventually  he  showed 
that  the  production  of  lactic  acid  was  due  to  the 
growth  of  a  wild  yeast  instead  of  the  special  yeast 
which  produces  alcohol.  During  this  period,  Pasteur 
discovered  fermentations  to  be  due  to  the  growth  of 
living  micro-organisms.  His  work  proved  of  un¬ 
doubted  benefit  to  the  brewing  industry,  and  twenty 
years  later  (after  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870) 
he  devoted  much  time  and  energy  to  helping  France 
to  brew  her  own  beer  instead  of  getting  it  from 
Germany. 

In  1^5  Pasteur  was  appointed  by  the  French 
Government  to  investigate  a  disease  of  silkworms 
known  as  pebrine.  After  five  years  of  most  laborious 
work  he  had  discovered  the  cause  of  this  and  of  other 
diseases  of  the  silkworm,  and  was  able  to  show  the 
peasants  how  to  obtain  eggs  which  would  produce 
silkworms  free  from  disease. 

Theory  and  Practice 

All  these  early  researches  helped  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  on  which  Pasteur  built  that  later  and  more  im¬ 
portant  w'ork  on  anthrax,  hydrophobia,  etc. — work 
which  has  had  an  immense  effect  on  medical  science. 
In  spite  of  the  great  practical  importance  of  his  dis¬ 
coveries,  Pasteur  always  emphasised  the  value  of 
pure  research.  To  his  students  at  Lille,  he  said; 
“  Without  theory  practice  is  but  the  routine  of  habit. 
Theory  alone  can  awaken  and  develop  the  spirit  of 
invention.  It  is  essential  that  you  especially  should 
not  share  the  view  of  those  limited  intellects  which 
despise  all  science  which  happens  to  have  no  imme¬ 
diate  practical  application.”  One  remembers  in  this 
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connection  an  exquisite  mot  of  Franklin.  He  was 
assisting  at  the  first  demonstration  of  a  purely 
scientific  discovery.  One  of  the  bystanders  asked 
him:  “But  what  is  the  use  of  this?”  Franklin 
answered:  “What  is  the  use  of  a  new-born  child?” 

Volta  and  Oersted 

The  history  of  science  contains  many  striking  in¬ 
stances  of  the  interplay  between  pure  and  applied 
research.  Volta’s  production  of  an  electric  current 
by  means  of  the  Voltaic  pile,  must  be  classed  as 
“  academic  ”  research.  An  electric  current  obtained 
in  this  way  was  used  by  many  experimenters  after 
Volta,  of  whom  Oersted  deserves  special  note. 
During  some  experiments  he  observed  that  a  mag¬ 
netic  needle  was  deflected  by  the  passage  of  an 
electric  current  in  its  vicinity  and  that  the  needle 
swung  back  to  its  normal  position  as  soon  as  the 
electric  current  ceased  to  flow.  To  this  observation 
made  by  a  purely  “academic”  worker,  we  owe  the 
invention  of  the  electric  telegraph. 

Oersted’s  work  was,  however,  destined  to  play  a 
wider  part  in  the  evolution  of  science.  His  researches 
impressed  the  owner  of  the  Carlsberg  Brewery  at 
Copenhagen  with  the  enormous  importance  of  re¬ 
search,  and  he  endowed  a  research  laboratory.  This 
laboratory  (the  Carlsberg  Laboratory)  is  now  world 
famous.  At  the  present  time,  the  best  known  name 
connected  with  it  is  that  of  Srensen.  Every  chemist 
is  familiar  with  the  symbol  pH,  which  is  a  shorthand 
way  of  expressing  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of 
a  fluid.  This  useful  conception  was  due  to  Srensen, 
who  is  also  famous  for  pioneer  researches  on  pro¬ 
teins.  These  researches  are  destined  to  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  future  of  food  manufacture. 
Thus  Oersted,  quite  unwittingly,  set  in  motion  a 
train  of  events  which  will  bring  unforeseen  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  food  industries. 

Willard  Gibbs 

Willard  Gibbs  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
“  academic  ”  of  scientists.  He  wrote  a  book  on 
theoretical  thermodynamics  which  few  people  have 
read  and  still  fewer  have  been  able  to  understand. 
Yet  the  appro'priate  mathematical  formulae  for  new 
theories  of  physical  chemistry  can  often  be  found 
in  this  monumental  work.  Willard  Gibbs  had  the 
misfortune  to  live  fifty  years  before  his  time,  and  the 
fruits  of  his  work  still  await  harvesting.  Some  day 
many  industries,  including  the  food  industry,  will 
revere  the  name  of  Willard  Gibbs  just  as  they  now 
do  that  of  Louis  Pasteur.  The  theoretical  reasoning 
of  Willard  Gibbs  will  enable  the  theory  of  solutions 
both  tolloidal  and  true  to  be  put  on  a  firm  basis  and 
is  bound  to  itifluence  our  conceptions  to  an  extent  as 
yet  unrealised.  These  new  ideas  will  in  their  turn 
have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  industry,  and  will  open 
up  new'  fields  of  enterprise. 

Research  and  Food 

Some  industries  have  already  realised  how  de¬ 
pendent  their  progress  is  upon  that  of  “academic” 
research.  The  electrical  industries  are  probably  the 
pioneers  in  this  direction.  They  have  already 
organised  pure  research  in  the  electrical  field  and, 


as  a  result,  discoveries  have  been  made  with  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities.  The  food  industries  have  not 
yet  profited  by  this  example.  The  formation  of  the 
Research  Association  of  Food  Manufacturers  is, 
however,  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  formation  of  industrial  research  associations, 
carefully  fostered  by  the  Department  of  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research,  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
movements  in  industry  since  the  war.  For  the  future 
the  main  problem  is  how  to  continue  this  work 
w'ithout  Government  aid.  In  this  connection  we  may 
mention  the  bold  scheme  of  the  rubber  industry. 
This  industry  is  attempting  to  obtain  Parliamentary 
powers  for  the  levy  of  a  subsidy  on  all  the  rubber 
used  in  manufacturing  processes.  The  funds  so 
obtained  are  to  be  used  to  place  the  Research  Associa¬ 
tion  of  British  Rubber  and  Tyre  Manufacturers  on  a 
sound  financial  basis.  The  operation  of  the  Bill  is 
limited  to  five  years  and  the  contribution  to  an 
average  sum  of  £15,000  a  year.  This  experiment  is 
one  which  deserves  the  close  attention  of  all  other 
industries. 


{Continued  from  page  62.) 

Such  considerations  impress  upon  one  how  very 
guardedly  must  analysis  figures  be  accepted  when 
comparing  the  reputed  richness  of  different  varieties 
of  cheese.  No  arbitrary  standard  must  be  accepted; 
only  a  general  statement  of  what  may  fairly  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  average  of  whole-milk  cheese.  Solely 
upon  these  grounds  may  a  grading  standard  be 
adopted,  subject  to  absolute  verification  by  chemical 
analysis. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  sugar  shown  in  the 
analysis  figures  for  the  first  Stilton  cheese,  it  is  well 
established  that  in  Cheddar  cheese  practically  all  the 
sugar  has  disappeared  in  two  weeks  after  the  cheese 
has  gone  into  store  from  the  press  room.  With 
Stilton  cheese — ripening  more  slowdy  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  from  “sweeter”  milk — i.e.,  not  so  acid — it 
may  take  a  little  longer,  but  sugar  is  not  a  proper 
component  of  mature  cheese,  and  the  appearance  of 
sugar  in  an  analysis  record  indicates  that  it  was  im¬ 
mature  produce. 

Salt  added  to  cheese  in  the  process  of  manufacture 
increases  the  ash  content.  While  the  amount  added 
ranges  from  2  to  4  lbs.  of  salt  to  the  curd  from  100 
gallons  of  milk,  this  amounts  to  from  i  to  2  per 
cent,  only  in  the  finished  cheese.  Stilton  cheese  is 
rather  lightly  salted  in  comparison  with  some  other 
varieties,  and,  naturally,  loses  some  of  the  salt  in  the 
steady  drainage,  lasting  over  several  days,  from  this 
type  of  cheese.  Cheese  that  is  “  brined  ”  instead  of 
being  dry  salted  has  most  of  its  salt  close  under  the 
rind. 

The  presence  of  salt  in  cheese  has  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  speed  and  character  of  its  ripening. 
In  examination  the  salt  is  identified  in  the  flavour  of 
the  ripe  cheese;  it  modifies  that  flavour  in  a  certain 
degree.  An  excess  of  salt  also  has  a  definite  effect 
on  the  consistency  of  the  cheese,  disclosed  in  the 
physical  character  of  the  “  taster  ”  or  plug  of  cheese 
withdrawn  by  means  of  the  “  cheese  trier  ”  or  boring 
instrument.  It  will  be  dry  and  brittle.  Too  little 
salt  admits  of  a  porous  texture  and  is  reflected  in  the 
flavour,  which  will  be  insipid,  and  probably  bitter. 
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Canned  Foods  in  the  Next  War 

Der  Weltkricg  ccigte  ein  ganc  audcres  Gesicht  als  friihcren  Kriege.  Es  war  cin  Kampf 
urn  Sein  odcr  Nichtscin,  ein  V olkskrieg  im  wahrstcn  Sinne  des  Wortes,  der  zvie  ein  Sturm- 
wind  in  jeden  IVinkel  des  offentlichen  und  privaten  Lebens  fithr.  Es  zvar,  um  mit  dem 
Kriegsphilosophen  Chius ezi'itc  cu  reden,  der  wahrhaftige  Krieg  in  seiner  absoluten  Gestalt. 
— Ludendorff.  (Die  uberstaatlichen  M'dchte  im  letcten  Jahre  des  W eltkrieges.) 


The  l.ast  War 

IT  IS  related  of  the  late  Lord  Haig,  when,  as  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  he  was  commanding  the  1st  Army 
Corps  at  the  Battle  of  the  Aisne,  that  at  one  stage 
of  the  battle,  he  thought  he  had  discovered,  in  in¬ 
adequate  rations,  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  energy 
shown  by  the  French  Corps  on  his  right.  He  forth¬ 
with  ordered  the  issue  to  them  of  ten  thousand 
rations  of  tinned  beef,  remarking:  “The  poor 
wretches  are  in  cotton  clothing  and  have  had  nothing 
to  eat  but  wet  bread  and  raw  meat  for  days.  The 
rations  will  increase  their  fighting  value  and  they’ll 
do  anything  to  help  us  now.” 

The  war  which  was  then  only  beginning  was 
destined  to  become,  as  Ludendorff  has  described  it, 
“  a  war  between  nations  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  which  blew  like  a  tempest  through  every  part 
of  public  and  private  life.”  It  was  what  the  philo¬ 
sopher  of  war,  Clausewitz,  styled:  “War  in  its 
absolute  and  most  real  form.” 

The  part  played  by  canned  foods  in  the  war  has 
been  too  rarely  emphasised.  Tinned  biscuits,  beef, 
fruit,  butter,  margarine,  meat  and  potato  rations — 
the  w^ar  was  won  on  these.  (And  perhaps  one  ought 
to  mention  pork  and  beans.)  Even  tea.  One  re¬ 
members  how  petrol  tins  were  first  used  on  the 
Somme  in  1916  for  carrying  hot  tea  up  the  line,  and 
how  successful  the  arrangement  was.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  storage  of  food,  coupled  with  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  its  wastage,  has  always  been  one  of  the 
major  problems  connected  with  armies  in  the  field, 
and  it  was  Napoleon,  in  face  of  this  difficulty,  who 
first  ordered  an  investigation  into  the  possibilities  of 
preserving  food,  as  a  result  of  which  canning  began. 

The  Next  War 

Now  that  war  is  no  longer  a  purely  military  affair 
the  problem  has  become  one  of  storing  not  an  army’s 
food — but  a  nation’s.  The  following  article,  re¬ 
printed  from  the  BraunscJiweigische  Konserven 
Zeitung,  makes  interesting  reading  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  “  A  Czecho-Slovakian  food  journal  discusses  in 
detail  the  subject  of  the  Protection  of  Food  in  the 
Next  War,  and  insists  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  make  preparations  now'  for  the  provisioning 
of  the  civilian  population  and  the  army  during  the 
next  conflict,  of  which  the  chemical  aspect  will  be 


the  predominant  one.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Russia 
and  Poland  the  civil  population  have  to  take  part  in 
gas  drill  in  order  that  they  may  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  conditions  which  would  prevail  in  the 
event  of  gas  attacks.  The  Soviet  Press  has  recently 
treated  this  question  of  the  Protection  of  the  State 
in  Chemical  Warfare  with  increasing  attention. 

Food  and  Poison  Gas 

“  Water  and  Food  will  have  to  be  sealed  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  effects  of  gas.  The  surest  way  of 
storing  foods  under  such  conditions  w'ould  be  their 
preservation  in  air-tight  cans,  coated  in  some  way  to 
obviate  any  possible  corrosion  of  the  surface.  In 
the  article  mentioned  the  actual  wording  is :  ‘  The 
few'  details  here  given  are  only  intended  to  remind 
one  of  the  terrible  danger  w'hich  would  arise  in  the 
event  of  a  future  w'ar,  in  which  poisonous  and  death 
bringing  gases  are  certain  to  be  used  on  a  large 
scale.  It  is  high  time  that  these  facts  were  squarely 
faced,  and  as  far  as  food  is  concerned,  that  one 
began  to  think  in  terms  of  such  eventualities  and  to 
take  steps  to  secure  the  effective  preservation  and 
storing  of  food  in  case  of  gas  attacks.  This  offers  to 
our  canning  industry  a  new  and  absolutely  important 
field  of  activity.’ 

A  Problem  for  Canners 

“  These  points  are  no  doubt  of  interest  here  in 
Germany,  too  (continues  the  B.  K.  Z.),  and  without 
wishing  in  the  least  to  introduce  politics  we  dare  not 
leave  the  thought  unmentioned  that  the  German 
Canning  Industry  has  also  this  extraordinarily  im¬ 
portant  task  to  face,  although  this  Industry  will  have 
to  receive  greater  recognition  and  interest  from  the 
State  than  formerly.  For  instance,  such  things  as  the 
importation  of  foreign  vegetables,  the  absence  of 
protective  tariffs,  and  so  on.  will  have  to  be  recon¬ 
sidered  as  hindrances  to  the  development  of  our  Can¬ 
ning  Industry.  These,  then,  are  very  serious  points 
about  the  future,  and  one  becomes  increasingly 
aw'are  of  the  significance  that  canned  foods  are  to 
have  in  the  general  dietary  of  the  future.  To  the 
German  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  Agri¬ 
culture,  Fruit  Growing.  Tin,  and  all  their  related  in¬ 
dustries  are  bound  w'ith  the  Canning  Industry  into 


(Continued  from  next  page.) 


period  or  whether  one  is  dealing  with  summer  or 
winter  milk  may  also  have  an  influence.  Further 
research  will  no  doubt  clear  up  these  points  in  time. 
Experiments  with  separated  milk  have  established 
that  the  amount  of  lipoid  remaining  after  churning 
is  small.  A  litre  of  skim  milk  was  agitated  six 
times  W'ith  ether.  There  resulted  I'/bq  ether  ex¬ 


tract  =  o-i76  per  cent.  Of  this  0-215  phosphorus 
=  5-46  per  cent,  lipoid  was  determined.  Calculation 
of  the  lipoid  in  skim  milk  based  on  this  gives  a 
figure  of  0-00963  per  cent. — that  is  to  say.  a  prac¬ 
tically  negligible  one.  According  to  this  it  would  not 
seem  to  be  proved  that  a  preponderance  of  lipoid 
matter  remains  in  the  separated  milk. 
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The  Lipoid  Content  of  Butter 

By  BRUNO  REWARD 

1  Jus  article.  xcJiicIi  appeared  in  the  Hiochcmischcn  Zcitscliift/'  I'ol.  202,  Xos.  4-6.  1928, 
is  translated  from  the  (Icrmaii.  Lecithin  is  the  most  commonly  occurring  of  the  lipins 
{originally  lipoids).  It  is  typical  of  the  phosphatides.  xohich  are  organic  phosphorus  com¬ 
pounds.  Lecithin  is  a  yellozv  viscous  substance,  zchich  forms  a  colloidal  solution  zeith 
zoatcr.  The  lipins  as  a  class  arc  fatlilcc  substances  of  considerable  complexity,  and  differ 
from  the  fats  themselves  in  being  associated  in  some  zoay  zoith  the  proteins  of  the  cell,  the 
associations  being  z'cry  unstable.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  breaJiing  dozi'n  of  this 
lipin-protcin  complex  results  in  the  death  of  the  cell,  inzohich  case  the  union  is  essential  to 
life.  The  lipins  arc  also  important  constituents  of  the  cell-membranes. 


THE  ACCOUNTS  of  the  lipoid  (lecithin)  content  of 
butter  vary  in  the  extreme.  According  to  a  .compila¬ 
tion  in  Benedikt-Ulzers  Analyse  dcr  Fette  (pub¬ 
lished  in  19^)  the  amount  of  lecithin  in  butter  is 
extraordinarily  bmall,  between  0-017 
cent.,  the  latter  figure  being  unusually  high  and  will 
probably  prove  to  be  wrong.  The  same  may  be  said 
regarding  a  later  compilation — namely,  the  Iland- 
buch  der  biologischcn  Arbeitsmethoden,  1925.  Here 
the  figures  lie  between  o  and  0-014  and  are,  as  will 
be  seen,  remarkably  low. 

All  these  figures,  however,  contrast  very  peculiarly 
with  those  given  for  the  lecithin  content  of  milk. 

In  this  field  a  large  amount  of  research  has  been 
accomplished.  Burow's  analysis  (Biochcmischcn 
Zeitschrift,  25,  165)  shows  cow’s  milk  to  contain 
between  0-049  and  0-058  per  cent,  lecithin.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  analysis,  butter  ought  to  contain  some 
1-5  per  cent,  of  lecithin — assuming  that  the  whole  of 
the  milk  fat  goes  into  the  butter  and  that  the  latter 
consists  of  approximately  90  per  cent,  pure  fat. 
Nerking  and  Hansell  (Hioch.  Zcitschr.,  13,  148)  put 
the  lecithin  in  cow’s  milk  at  0-064  cent.,  and  if  this 
amount  is  correct,  the  quantity  of  lipoid  works  out 
at  about  2  per  cent.  Earlier  work  done  by  Schmid- 
Mulheim  need  only  be  alluded  to  in  respect  of  the 
remarkably  small  amount  of  lecithin  (0-004  per  cent.) 
he  found  in  milk;  this  figure  is  practically  certain  to 
be  erroneous,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  figures  for 
the  lecithin  content  of  butter,  0-15  per  cent.,  are  in 
right  proportion  to  his  milk  percentage.  Later 
analyses  by  Osborn  and  Wakman  (/.  of  Biol.  Chem., 
1915,  21,  539)  put  the  cow’s  milk  content  at  0-27  per 
cent.,  which  gives  the  very  high  figure  of  9  per  cent, 
for  butter,  assuming  the  milk  to  contain  3  per  cent, 
fat  and  that  all  the  lecithin  goes  into  the  butter. 
In  any  case,  it  has  been  variously  asserted  that  only 
small  quantities  of  lipoid  are  lost  in  churning,  though 
really  reliable  figures  are  lacking  on  this  point. 

As  one  can  see  from  these  data,  accounts  regard¬ 
ing  the  lipoid  content  of  milk  are  very  incomplete, 
and  are  still  more  so  in  the  case  of  butter.  Also  the 
methods  applied  are  not  uniform,  thus  adding  to  the 
uncertainty  there  is  in  this  question.  For  this  reason 
some  tests  were  recently  made  to  establish,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  true  lipoid  content  of  butter.  Owing  to 
what  is  after  all  the  small  amount  of  phosphorus 
involved,  special  consideration  was  given  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  reliable  methods  which  would  afford  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  quantitative  determination,  and  so  a  titri- 
mctric  method  was  used  in  preference  to  a  gravi- 


metric  one.  (The  former  was  described  in  the  Bioch. 
Zeitschr.,  1928,  198,  103.)  Very  exact  determina¬ 
tions,  even  of  the  smallest  quantities  of  lipoit .  were 
successfully  obtained.  Butter  fat  was  extracted  from 
relatively  large  amounts.  The  method  was  to  use 
quantities  of  20  grs.  of  the  butter,  digesting  w-ith 
nitrosyl-sulphuric  acid  and  afterwards  incinerating. 

Three  separate  butter  tests  were  made.  One  brand 
was  specially  made  from  whole  milk,  the  second  was 
a  German  commercial  dairy  butter  from  Holstein, 
and  the  third  was  of  Danish  origin.  First,  the  water 
content  was  ascertained  and  the  phosphoric  content 
then  determined.  The  larger  quantities  were  ex¬ 
tracted  with  ether,  and  so  the  pure  butter  fat  was 
separated  from  accompanying  ingredients,  such  as 
salt,  casein,  etc.  This  was  important  as,  unless  care 
is  taken  to  eliminate  the  casein,  a  completely  false 
result  may  be  given.  The  ether  extract  was  again 
washed  with  water,  and  the  pure  butter  fat  which 
remained  after  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  was 
examined  for  its  phosphoric  content.  The  residue 
w-as  also  subjected  to  analysis  in  order  to  indicate 
in  what  quantities  non-lipoid  phosphorus  may  exist 
in  butter. 
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1  7-^8 
10-70 
'  10-20 

Per 

Cent. 

0*084 

o‘o6S 

0*081 

Per  Cent. 

8i"o 
!  81-6 

83-4 

'  '  1 

PerCent.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.  PerCent. 

j  0-046  1-17  1  0-95  1  0-45 

1  o-o68  1-73  1  1-41  fos 

o'ojo  1-27  1  106  o'6$ 

From  all  these  data  emerges  the  surprising  fact 
that  the  lipoid-lecithin  is  much  higher  than  was  sup¬ 
posed.  In  each  test  made  it  was  found  to  be  over 
1  per  cent,  and  in  one  case  1-7  per  cent.,  but  the 
wide  differences  indicate,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
undetermined  factors  of  an  unknown  kind  co-operate 
in  determining  lipoid  amounts.  It  may  be  that  the 
feeding  of  the  cattle  plays  a  part  here,  as,  according 
to  the  tests  made  by  Soxhlet,  dried  hay  loses  as 
much  as  60  per  cent,  of  its  lecithin,  so  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  feeding  on  the  formation  of  lecithin  may  be 
admissible  as  one  of  the  factors  causing  these  differ¬ 
ences.  Pasture  fed  cattle  would  give  a  milk  relatively 
rich  in  lecithin,  and  such  things  as  the  lactation 
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The  British  Canning  Industry 


'I'llE  AXXl'AL  production  of  tin-plates  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  varied  in  recent  years  from  about  750,000  to 
S50.000  tons;  of  these  cpiantities  roug:hly  from  475,000 
to  550. coo  tons  have  l)een  exported  to  overseas  mar¬ 
kets,  leaviii”-  for  home  consumption  some  280,000  to 
300.000  tons,  or  around  37  per  cent,  of  the  total  out- 
])ut.  In  the  United  States  the  production  of  tin-plates 
amounts  to  approximately  1,750.000  tons,  whilst 
exports  are  somethiin^  over  250.000  tons,  leavin;2 
roughly  1.500.000  tons  for  home  consumption.  Con¬ 
ditions  in  the  I'nited  States  have  encouraged  the 
development  of  the  canning  industry,  which  has 
grown  to  enormous  proportions,  and  alisorhs  a  large 
tonnage  of  the  .\merican  output  retained  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Comparatively  siieaking,  the  art  of  tin-can 
making  in  (ireat  Britain  has  made  little  progress, 
partly  due  to  less  favourable  local  conditions  than 
those  which  led  to  the  great  developments  in  canning 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  United  States,  ami 
partly  to  lack  of  the  necessary  capital  to  place  the 
industry  upon  a  firm  foundation. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  absence  of  suiiplics  of 
good  cans  at  an  economic  price  is  hampering  the 
develoiiment  of  the  British  canning  industry.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  can-makers  in  this  country  obtain 
supplies  of  tin-plates  at  jirices  roughly  15  per  cent, 
less  than  makers  in  the  t'nited  States,  the  prices  of 
cans  in  (ireat  Britain  are  from  25  to  30  per  cent, 
more  than  those  ruling  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  in  ])art  arises  from  the  large  cpiantity 
of  defective  cans — placed  authoritatively  at  anything 
up  to  25  per  cent. — turned  out  by  British  makers. 
This  contrasts  with  approximately  i  j>er  cent,  of 
wasters  in  the  Ihiited  States.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  some  of  our  best  canning  tirms  manufacture 
their  own  containers  in  order  to  satisfy  their  par¬ 
ticular  requirements. 

.\  (juarter  of  a  century  ago  the  .\merican  canning 
industry  was  handicapped  by  the  ditticulty  of  securing 
suitable  containers;  but  at  that  time  a  number  of 
amalgamations  took  place  amongst  can-makers,  and 
firms  were  established.  e(|uipped  with  the  latest 
machinery  for  the  production  of  first-grade  cans. 
By  this  means  large  economies  were  effected,  for, 
obviously,  establishments  specialising  solely  in  making 
cans  are  able  to  produce  a  standardised  article  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  factories  making  cans  solely 
for  their  own  use.  If  the  British  canning  industry  is 
to  develop  and  be  enabled  to  fill  its  rightful  place  in 
the  general  scheme  of  provisioning  the  nation,  it 
will  have  to  follow  the  example  of  the  I'nited  States 
and  see  that  adec|uate  and  cheap  supplies  of  cans  are 
available  to  those  who  require  them. 

A  development  of  this  kind  would  automatically 
increase  the  demand  for  tin-plates  in  the  home 
market,  and  call  for  a  considerably  greater  outi)ut. 
In  view  of  the  contraction  in  the  exjiort  trade  in  iron 
and  steel  from  this  country,  anything  that  may  in¬ 
crease  inland  consumption  should  receive  every  con¬ 
sideration  and  encouragement.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
great  possibilities  in  this  direction.  ICveryone  knows 
that  thousands  of  tons  of  fruit  and  vegetables  annu¬ 
ally  are  wasted  simjtly  because  the  supply  temporarilv 


exceeds  the  demand.  If  this  produce  could  be  pre¬ 
served  economically,  it  sbould  tend  to  stabilise  prices 
throughout  the  year.  l)esides  enabling  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  growers  to  dispose  of  the  whole  of  their  crops, 
instead  of  perhaps  selling  only  a  small  portion  and 
allowing  the  remainder  to  rot  because  of  their  in¬ 
ability  to  obtain  a  price  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
gathering  and  transport.  The  same  reasoning  applies 
to  fish,  tlie  abundant  supplies  of  which  around  our 
coasts  could  be  placed  at  a  low  price  within  reach  of 
the  public  if  only  the  large  quantities  now  thrown 
back  into  the  sea  could  be  cheaply  canned.  These  are 
the  directions  in  which  scientific  canning  could  be 
made  to  conserve  tbe  already  too  limited  produce  of 
these  Islands  and  neighbouring  waters,  and  at  the 
same  time  materially  increase  the  demand  for  steel. 

'file  matter,  of  course,  is  iirimarily  one  of  finance — 
this  applies  not  only  to  the  canning  operations,  but 
also  to  those  who  produce  or  otherwise  secure  the 
edible  commodities  to  be  canned.  If  large  canning 
concerns  were  able  to  come  forward  and  to  offer  a 
fruit  grower,  for  instance,  cash  down  for  his  entire 
crop  immediately  it  was  ready,  thev  would  be  able  to 
secure  it  at  a  very  low  price,  which,  nevertheless, 
would  be  more  remunerative  to  the  grower  than  a 
higher  figure  on  only  a  comparatively  small  jiortion 
of  his  crop.  The  vagaries  of  the  British  climate  can¬ 
not  be  altogether  foreseen;  nor  can  the  policy  of 
produce  growers  and  others  supplying  the  canning 
industry,  when  huge  sums  of  money  have  been  ex- 
jiended  on  costly  machinery.  The  ideal  arrangement 
would  apiiear  to  be  amalgamations  of  tin-plate  pro¬ 
ducers,  canning  concerns,  and  commodity  producers 
of  suitable  variety,  so  that  not  only  would  canners 
be  assured  of  their  supplies  of  tinqilate  and  can¬ 
ning  products  at  reasonable  jiriccs,  but  they  would 
in  addition  be  less  seriotisly  affected  by  crop  failures. 

A  scheme  of  this  kind,  one  would  imagine,  is  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  most  careful  consideration.  (The  Iron  and 
Coal  'Trades  Rei’lexc.) 

Factory  Canned  Foods  the  Safest 

'fiiat  factory  canned  foods  are  far  safer  than  those 
canned  in  the  home  is  stated  by  Dr.  Chas.  Hastings, 
Medical  ( )fficer  of  Ilealtb  of  'foronto,  in  an  article 
on  botulism. 

“  Canned  fruits  and  vegetables,”  he  said,  ”  done  as 
required  by  tbe  laws  of  our  country  now  in  the  various 
industries,  are  really  safer  than  those  done  in  the 
lionic,  inasmuch  as  they  are.  in  the  interests  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  maintaining  of  their  reputation,  finding 
that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  choose  only  perfectly 
sound  fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning  ])urposes  and 
then  having  them  canned  at  a  definite  temperature 
for  a  stated  time  which  has  been  found  by  investiga¬ 
tors  to  be  sufficient  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  to 
destroy  the  various  germs  that  may  have  gained  « 
access  to  the  foods.” 

Food  Canning  and  Welsh  Industry 

The  following  are  some  of  the  points  made  by  Sir 
lulgar  Jones  (President  of  the  National  Food  Can¬ 
ning  C'ouncil)  in  an  article  which  recently  appeared 
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in  tlie  Western  Mail  and  South  Wales  .Vezas  Trade 

“  riic  result  of  the  British  neglect  of  the  use  of 
tin-plate  has  been  the  development  of  a  hui;e  import 
trade  of  canned  foods  to  a  value  of  over  £25.000,000 
per  annum.  If  we  add  to  the  canned  foods  other  pro¬ 
ducts  that  are  imported  into  this  country  in  tins,  we 
find  that  in  the  form  of  tin  containers  ico.cco  tons  of 
foreiiiii  tin-plate  enter  this  country  every  year.  Takint;' 
round  tijiiures.  the  tin-plate  production  for  the  United 
States  is  now  i.yco.oco  tons,  and  they  export  250,000 
tons,  leaving  a  home  consumption  of  1.450. coo  tons. 
Takinjj^  the  population  of  this  country  as  one-third 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  our  consump¬ 
tion  of  tin-plates  />rn  rata  to  the  population  should  he 
over  4S0.000  tons.  At  the  present  time  our  actual 
consum])tion  of  tin-])lates  in  this  country  is  about  a 
half  of  that  future.  If  (ireat  Britain  developed  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  eanned  7'ey;etahles  on  a  proportional  seale 
to  this  nexa  de^'elopnient  in  the  United  States,  then, 
like  the  tin-plate  manufacturers  of  the  k’nited  .'States, 
we  should  not  need  to  worry  about  the  loss  of  other 
markets  due  to  local  production.  Ue^qetaldes  ean  he 
y^roxan  in  this  eonntry  as  eheaply  and  siieeessfnllv  as 
in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  i)roof  that  the  public 
of  this  country  require  them  like  the  public  of  the 
United  States. 


“  It  has  already  been  proved  that  the  En5.;lish 
canned  strawberry  is  a  product  that  can  hold  its  own 
a,!4ainst  any  competitor,  and  that  a  lari;e  export 
market  is  waitiui^  for  it.  The  canners  will  want 
another  2.000  tons  of  strawberries,  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  absorbed  by  the  home  market  alone.  Has  any 
responsible  authority  adeipiately  e.xplored  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  some  ])art  of  South  Wales  beinij;  able  to 
produce  strawberries  on  a  commercial  scale? 

'I'here  is  an  urgent  call  at  the  present  time  for 
financial  interests  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  find¬ 
ing  alternative  industries  in  South  Wales  in  place  of 
the  diminishimt  coal  industry.  A  bii^  move  has  already 
started  to  expand  the  canniii};  of  fish,  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  export  trade  in  canned  herriiii^s  has  already 
opened  up.  I'liere  apjiear  to  be  possibilities  in  the 
camhipi;-  of  fish  in  South  Wales  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  'I'he  wastaj^e  and  losses  in  connection 
with  milk  are  leadinjj:  to  an  increased  cannint^  of  milk 
and  cream  in  this  country  to  take  the  ])lace  of  the 
imj)orted  milk  and  cream.  Is  South  Wales  j^ettinp: 
full  value  for  its  production  of  milk  and  cream  ? 
Why  cannot  the  producers  add  a  cannini’’  factory  to 
their  advantai;e  like  the  jiroducers  in  other  countries? 

“  Since  the  war  Americans  have  canned  and  by 
their  commercial  methods  persuaded  the  American 
{Continued  on  page  80.) 


THE  GATHERING  OF  THE  CANS. 


The  Canners’  Convention  recently  held  in  Chica){o  was  the  larf$est  fathering  of  business  men  ever  held.  The  above 
is  our  Artist's  impression  of  the  discussion  of  a  sub-committee  on  Canned  Ice  Problems. 
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Recipes 


Tea  Variations 

By  Christina  McLean 

Tea  may  be  served  in  a  variety  of  ways,  thus  pro¬ 
viding’  a  welcome  chanjre  from  the  ordinary  method. 
Russian  tea,  for  example,  is  {greatly  appreciated  alike 
by  children  and  ^rown-ups,  for  the  reason  that  one 
may  drink  unlimited  c|uantities  of  it  without  harm. 
Another  virtue  advantage  Russian  tea  has  over  all 
other  varieties  is  that  the  pieces  of  lemon  which 
accompany  it  act  as  a  tonic  on  the  stomach. 

Most  people  spoil  Russian  tea  by  making  it  too 
strong.  Half  a  teaspoon  of  the  dry  leaf  to  every 
two  persons  is  the  correct  proportion ;  this  ought  to 
make  the  beverage  a  pale  straw  colour.  Real  Russian 
tea  is  made  with  the  China  leaf,  and  never  with  the 
I'eylon  or  the  Indian  leaf. 

To  make  the  tea  prepare  it  in  the  usual  manner, 
then  drop  pieces  of  lump  sugar  into  glasses  and 
pour  in  the  tea.  Just  before  serving  drop  a  thin 
slice  of  lemon  into  each  glass. 

To  make  tea  punch  use  one  heaped  teaspoonful  of 
the  leaf  to  each  quart  of  boiling  water;  cover  and 
allow  to  draw  for  five  minutes,  then  strain,  sweeten  to 
taste  and  allow  to  cool.  Half  fill  a  punch  bowl  with 
small  pieces  of  ice.  add  the  strained  juice  of  a  lemon 
together  with  the  tea.  If  desired  small  pieces  of 
fruits  such  as  cherries,  pineapple,  or  bananas  may 
also  be  added.  This  makes  a  delicious  thirst-quencher 
during  summer. 

Iced  tea  is  made  by  placing  small  lumps  of  ice  in 
glasses  and  pouring  the  prepared  tea  (which  should 
be  quite  cold)  into  them ;  just  before  serving  drop  a 
thin  slice  of  lemon  into  each  glass.  Another  way  is 
to  add  a  few  whole  cloves  to  the  tea  while  it  is  hot, 
and  when  cold,  strain  and  serve  without  the  slices 
of  lemon. 

To  make  milk  tea  pour  two  cupfuls  of  fresh  milk 
into  a  saucepan  and.  when  tiny  bubbles  appear  around 
the  edges  of  the  milk,  throw  in  one  heaped  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  tea  leaves  tied  rather  loosely  in  a  muslin  bag. 
Allow  to  simmer  (pulling  the  saucepan  to  one  side  if 
the  milk  shows  a  tendency  to  boil  over)  for  about 
two  minutes  before  pouring  it  into  the  pot. 


Three  Haddock  Recipes 

Creamed  Haddock 

Place  some  fillets  of  haddock  in  a  well-greased  tin. 
dot  with  pieces  of  margarine,  sprinkle  with  lemon 
juice,  and  cover  with  greased  paper.  Bake  in  a  rather 
hot  oven  for  20  minutes,  then  place  in  a  hot  dish 
suitable  for  sending  to  table.  Make  a  white  sauce 
from  the  gravy  in  a  tin  and  pour  over  the  fish. 
Sprinkle  with  i  oz.  browned  bread-crumbs  and  serve 
with  slices  of  lemon  and  a  few  sprigs  of  parsley. 

Haddock  with  Parsley  Sauce 
Fillet  and  wash  a  haddock,  roll  up  neatly,  then 
place  in  a  greased  tin.  Sprinkle  with  lemon  juice  and 


salt,  cover  with  greased  paper,  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven  for  J  hour.  Prepare  a  parsley  sauce,  pour  over 
haddock,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 

Haddock  and  Tomatoes 

Place  in  a  well-greased  pie-dish  several  fillets  of 
haddock,  cover  with  a  layer  of  sliced  haddock,  and 
sprinkle  with  seasoning  and  bread-crumbs.  Fill  the 
dish  with  alternate  layers  of  haddock,  tomatoes,  and 
bread-crumbs,  covering  with  a  rather  thick  layer  of 
bread-crumbs.  Dot  with  small  pieces  of  butter  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven  till  the  bread-crumbs  are  a  golden 
brown. 

Fancy  Egg-Fruit  Syrup  Beverages 

By  E.  V.  Bo  YES 

PART  I. 

There  may  be  too  many  beverages  already  on 
the  market,  yet  something  particularly  nice  and 
attractive  will  always  find  patrons.  The  following 
series  of  sixteen  choice  combinations  have  great 
dietetic  and  some  medicinal  properties,  and  will 
surely  create  a  large  demand  wherever  introduced. 

They  are  admirable  for  consumption  in  all  seasons, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  towards  placing  them  on  the  market  for  the 
coming  summer. 

Beverages  of  this  class  are  a  great  advance  on  the 
usual  carbonated  drinks,  being,  in  truth,  food  and 
drink  combined.  They  are  even  superior  to  milk,  and 
have  a  worthy  vitamin  value.  They  should  prove 
particularly  acceptable  to  dyspeptics,  vegetarians,  and 
others  who  exercise  discriminating  care  in  the  par¬ 
taking  of  foods  and  drinks,  even  though,  by  some, 
they  may  be  labelled  as  “  food  faddists.” 

And  as  for  young  people,  who  appear  to  divine 
at  once  whether  a  thing  is  good  or  bad.  they  con¬ 
sume  these  combinations  with  gusto,  and,  like  a 
celebrated  youth  whose  initials  are  O.  T.,  they  are 
ever  asking  for  more. 

The  title  given  to  each  mixing  denotes  the  pro¬ 
minent  fruit  flavour  in  each  combination. 

A  mbros'uic. 

128  ozs.  vanilla  syrup. 

128  ozs.  strawberry  .syrup. 

16  ozs.  cider  or  port  wine. 

8  ozs.  phosphatic  acid  solution. 

16  lbs.  eggs. 

The  syrups  are  to  be  taken  in  fluid  ozs.,  the  eggs 
by  weight,  or  if  by  counting,  then  eight  normal  sized 
eggs  are  reckoned  as  one  pound. 

Mix  the  ingredients  together  either  by  hand  or 
with  a  machine-beater,  but  good  mixing  only  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  not  drastic  beating  to  knock  the  eggs 
into  a  foam. 

The  syrups  mentioned  are  the  ordinary  good 
quality  fruit  syrups.  The  addition  of  the  cider  or  wine 
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will  not  make  the  beveraj^es  legally  alcoholic  as  the 
amount  of  alcohol  present  is  negligible,  and  they 
round  off  the  flavour  nicely  in  addition  to  imparting 
a  slight  preservative  effect. 

The  syrups,  to  cheapen,  may  be  made  of  plain 
sugar  syrup,  acid,  colour,  and  fruit  essence  if  desired, 
but  the  real  fruit  syrups  are  the  best  for  meritorious 
mixtures,  such  as  these  beverages  are  claimed  to 
‘  be.  However,  there  is  no  harm  in  using  vanillin  in 
I  the  vanilla  syrup. 

±  Phosphatic  Acid  Solution.  This  should  be  prepared 

I  and  kept  in  a  jar  for  use  as  required.  Take  i6o 
grains  of  phosphate  of  potash.  3J0  grains  magnesium 
I  phosphate.  160  grains  phosphate  of  soda,  i  oz.  phos- 
■  phate  of  lime.  16  fl.  ozs.  artho-phosphoric  acid,  and 
enough  water  (preferably  distilled,  or  at  least  boiled) 
to  make  128  fl.  ozs.  altogether. 

I  The  eggs  should  be  strictly  fresh,  and  should  be 
i  broken  separately,  in  case  of  a  bad  or  musty  one.  as 

'  sometimes  happens  even  with  new  laid  eggs,  then 
t  the  bulk  will  not  be  contaminated.  The  canned  liquid 
=  eggs  are  useable,  especially  those  preserved  in  sugar 
r  syrup,  but  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  sugar 
F  as  it  affects  the  weight  of  eggs,  also  the  sugar  in  the 
I  fruit  syrups.  Preservative,  as  boric  acid,  etc.,  should 
be  guarded  against  in  these  canned  eggs,  but  a  little 
salt,  if  present,  will  do  no  harm,  on  the  contrary, 
a  little  salt  rather  improves  the  beverages,  as  it  rounds 
off  the  egg  flavour.  Cerebos  salt  can  be  added. 
These  beverages  may  be  put  up  in  large  or  small 
i  bottles,  but  the  most  suitable  container  is  a  squat  or 
vase-shaped  bottle  now  coming  into  service  for  the 
better  class  fruit  wines  or  syrups,  cordials  or  liqueurs, 
or  whatever  they  may  be  called. 

Some  legal  or  official  preservative  may  be  added, 
but  a  good  method  of  preventing  fermentation,  etc., 
is  to  submit  the  goods  to  a  partial  pasteurisation,  but 
not  at  so  high  a  temperature  as  to  coagulate  the 
egg.  This,  in  combination  with  a  good  airtight 
seal,  will  keep  the  contents  in  good  condition. 

Partial  sterilisation,  as  practised  by  many,  is  carried 
out  by  “  processing  ”  the  bottles  for  30  minutes  at 
140°  F..  but,  in  our  case,  a  lower  temperature  is 
desirable  on  account  of  the  eggs.  Experiments  have 

I  demonstrated  that  if  a  bottle  is  sealed  with  a  cork — 
an  ordinary  cork — the  tightness  of  the  seal  depends 
r  on  the  pressure  exercised  by  this  cork  against  the 

;  inside  of  the  bottle  neck.  This  cork,  on  account  of 

I  its  ela.sticity.  tends  to  swell  back  to  its  original 

f  diameter,  pressing  against  the  sides  of  the  neck, 
and.  therefore,  the  bigger  the  cork,  the  more  it  has 
I  been  scpieezed  to  get  it  into  the  neck,  the  more 

strength  it  will  possess,  and  the  tighter  the  sealing. 

Practical  work  has  taught  us  that  a  cork  can  only 
be  sejneezed  50  per  cent.,  or  one  half  its  thickness, 
into  the  neck  of  a  bottle:  its  airtightness  is.  therefore, 
quite  limited,  while  with  the  patent  caps  (Phoenix, 
etc.),  experience  shows  that  the  cork  washer  is 
I  squeezed  to  one  fifth  of  its  original  thickness,  and 

!  is  held  there  and  does  not  give  way  e'ven  if  a  bottle 

’  is  heated  to  212°  F.  The  viscose  cap.  as  used  for 

perfumery  and  toilet  goods,  seems  a  neat  and  service¬ 
able  capsuling  method  and  quite  airtight.  In  process¬ 
ing,  to  avoid  breakage,  raise  the  temperature  slowly 
up  to  the  required  degree.  To  avoid  the  bursting  of 
bottles  during  processing,  take  care  they  are  not 


filled  too  much.  The  heat  expands  the  liquid,  and 
inside  the  bottle  its  level  raises  and  compresses  the 
air  within  the  bottle.  The  air  is  very  compressible, 
and  the  liquid  is  not;  if  there  is  a  very  small  air 
space  in  the  bottle  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  allow 
for  the  expansion  of  the  liquid,  and  the  force  of  this 
e.xpansion  will  cause  the  bottle  to  leak  or  burst. 
W  ith  an  airtight  seal,  therefore,  they  cannot  help 
bursting,  so  great  care  should  be  given  to  the  proper 
filling.  In  a  bottle  sealed  with  an  ordinary  cork,  the 
air  space  is  small,  as  the  cork  being  driven  into  the 
neck  takes  a  good  deal  of  room ;  the  bottles  which 
are  to  be  processed  must,  therefore,  be  filled  much 
less  to  avoid  bursting.  Bottles  with  a  patent  cap  can 
be  filled  inches  higher  up  without  reducing  the 
necessary  air  space  within,  the  air  space  not  being 
compressed  by  the  space  occupied  by  the  cork. 

(Recipes  to  folloxc  in  next  issue.) 


Enquiries 

The  foUozi.'ing  arc  extracts  from  letters  zve  liaz'c 
lately  received.  U’e  shall  be  glad  to  put  interested 
parties  in  touch  zi'ith  the  zvriters,  or  to  insert  replies 
in  the  Correspondence  columns. 

45.  Required  :  a  preservative  to  be  used  in  putting 
up  cooked  fish  in  glass  containers,  conforming  to  the 
new  Food  Regulations. 

*  45-  * 

46.  “  Could  you  obtain  for  us  a  formula  that  will 
prevent  salad  cream  from  separating,  and  also  a 
formula  for  a  good  sweet  pickle?” 

*  *  * 

47.  ”  I  am  experimenting  with  a  cube  which  is  to 
contain  extracts  of  beef,  marrow-bone,  and  yeast, 
and  should  be  oldiged  if  you  could  let  me  know  the 
best  ingredient  I  could  put  into  my  preparation  to 
make  it  set  hard,  that  would  stand  both  winter  and 
summer  weather.” 

*  *  * 

48.  “  1  wonder  if  any  of  your  readers  could  re¬ 
commend  me  an  up-to-date  book  touching  on  ‘  Pre¬ 
serve  Factory  Management.'  and  including  recipes?” 

*  *  * 

49.  ”  .\t  present  we  are  looking  for  a  small  machine 
which  will  feed  a  fine  form  of  semolina  into  sample 
cartons. 

“  The  net  weight  of  a  sample  is  approximately  2} 
ozs.  We  have  in  our  minds  a  machine  which  will 
measure  rather  than  weigh  the  exact  quantity,  since 
this  particular  case  does  not  call  for  extreme  accuracy 
in  weight.  The  machine  should  have  a  considerable 
range  of  working  speeds  from  as  low  as  8  pei 

minute  up  to  16  or  17  per  mimtte  according  to  the 
number  of  hands  serving  it.  It  would  be  used  to 
measure  this  one  quantity  only,  and  none  of  the 
facilities  of  adjustment  for  other  quantities  are  neces¬ 
sary.” 

*  *  * 

30.  Wanted :  the  name  of  a  firm  which  supplies 
roasted  almonds. 
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The  British  Industries  Fair 

(Sl'ccially  Contributed. ) 


I'Hl'  I'lIvST  few  (lays  of  the  I'air  were  marred  by 
the  extremely  cold  weatlier.  hut  diirin;,^  the  middle 
of  the  first  week,  thanks  to  the  adeejuate  heatinj^ 
arranitements  and  the  improvement  in  the  weather, 
visitors  became  more  numerous  and  it  seems,  as  we 
po  to  press,  that  the  fair  will  prove  to  have  been  a 
butte  success. 

Two  facts  impressed  themselves  on  one  with  in- 
creasinj^-  force  as  one  passed  throujt:h  the  Colonial 
and  Dominion  halls.  The  first  was  the  unbelievable 
ranp^e  of  Empire  produce — the  Empire  has  harvests 
in  every  month — and  the  second  the  number  of  first- 
class  Empire  products  which  we  seem  to  reject  in 
favour  of  foreijfu  wares. 

The  Canadian  Section  was  a  revelation,  but  a 
description  of  the  Empire’s  Ciranary  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary. 

Australia. 

Some  noteworthy  exhibits  in  “  Australia  ”  were 
the  canned  fruits  (why  do  we  import  so  many  of 
these  from  U.S.A.?),  (lolden  Wattle  honey — of 
hiph  food  value — the  well-known  Australian  wines, 
and — butter.  At  the  Islinj^ton  Dairy  Show.  Austra¬ 
lian  butter  has  won  28  first  prizes  out  of  a  possible 
31,  j^ainin*;-  also  2  seconds  and  i  third  prize  duriiifj 
the  last  3  years — interesting:^  fijjures. 

Malaya. 

Malaya  was  well  represented,  the  food  products 
exhibited  beinj^  tapioca,  coconut,  white  pepper,  and 
tea.  'I'he  latter  is  beinjy  jyrown  experimentally  by  the 
( lovernmeiit  now.  but  it  is  not  yet  on  the  market. 
Perhaps  one  ou,t;ht  to  mention  the  product  of  the 
Jelutoiiy; — a  cousin.  s(a  to  s]K*ak.  of  the  rubber-tree 
— used  in  the  manufacture  of  chewinj^-p:um.  The 
principal  destination  of  most  of  this  commodity  it 
would  be.  perhaps,  superfluous  to  mention.  Coco¬ 
nuts  and  palm  kernels  are  also  exported  on  a  larine 
scale,  as  also  palm  kernel  stearine.  which  is  used 
in  cooliiif^  tin-plate  during;  a  process  of  its  manu¬ 
facture.  ( )il  palms  are  now  beini,^  ,”rown  on  a  planta¬ 
tion  basis.  .\n  interestinsy  point  in  this  connection  is 
the  low  percentajye  of  fatty  acid  (5  per  cent.)  in 
Malayan  palm  oil.  the  absence  of  fatty  acid  bein^ 
the  decidins^  factor  in  determiniii”^  the  price  of  palm 
oil.  The  usual  percentaj^e  is  12  to  15  per  cent. 

Cyprus. 

(.'yprus  is  now  e.xportinif  marmalade,  the  first  con- 
siunments  havin^^  just  been  put  on  the  market. 
.Another  interestinj;  feature  about  the  Cyprus  stand 
was  the  brandy  exhibited. 

The  West  Indies. 

riie  history  of  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  is 
closely  bound  up  with  that  of  suy^ar.  and  since  1797. 


when  'I'rinidad  became  a  colony,  one  of  its  principal 
industries  has  lieen  the  cultivation  of  the  cane.  It 
was  not  until  1S30.  however,  that  the  industry  really 
extended,  and  in  that  year  a  business  was  be,u:tm  by 
rurnbull,  a  .Scotsman,  of  course,  whicb  was  to  be¬ 
come  the  famous  (.'aroni  company  of  to-day. 

Cane  suf.far  has  had  a  hard  fn^ht  for  it  since  beet 
sufj^ar  made  such  advances,  aided  as  it  often  was  by 
State  subsidies,  e'^pecially  in  (.'entral  Europe,  but 
proj^^ress  is  maintained  and  the  demand  for  cane 
suijar  increasin.!4;.  An  important  feature  of  the  West 
Indies  stand  was  the  show  of  confections  containin^^ 
arrowroot  from  St.  X’incent.  .St.  Vincent  arrowroot 
is  a  very  pure  form  of  carbohydrate,  excellent  for 
combininj^  with  proteins. 

Sierra  Leone. 

The  principal  exports  of  .Sierra  Leone  are  palm 
kernels  and  oil  (nearly  £i.2co.oco).  kola  nuts  (which 
are  supplied  to  other  parts  of  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  beinp'  used  as  a  stimulant  by  the  natives), 
j^int^er.  cocoa,  and  rice.  Imports  are  chiefly  from 
(ireat  Ifritain. 

Imperial  Chemicals. 

An  outstandim^'  exhibition  of  the  fair  was  that  of 
1.  C.  I..  Ltd.,  which,  by  the  artifice  and  technique 
of  display  and  arranj.tement.  conveyed  an  impression 
of  the  united  front  presented  by  over  forty  sub¬ 
sidiary  and  associated  companies  operatinjj:  throu^di- 
out  the  lunpire  and  the  world.  There  are  few  food 
industries  which  do  not  use  chemicals  in  one  form 
or  another,  and  food  manufacturers  visitiiiij  the  fair 
doubtless  found  this  stand  as  interestim.^  as  did  the 
makers  of  dyes.  etc. 

Jams. 

(.'hivers  and  .80ns.  Ltd.,  of  I  listen,  ('ambridfje. 
showed  ( )ld  Ent^lish  and  qrajiefruit  marmalades  in 
a.ddition  to  their  usual  well-known  lines,  d'he  s])eci- 
ality  on  this  stand  was  the  hermetically  sealin^^ 
patent  cover  which  is  replaceable,  (.'hivers  were  the 
first  i'Ji^dish  fruit  j,M'owers  to  have  their  own  can¬ 
ning'  factory.  At  present  they  have  C.ooo  acres  of 
fruit  farms,  and  duriii}.:  the  season  employ  4.000 
hands.  We  were  j^lad  to  hear  that  these  pioneers  of 
the  b'nirlish  fruit  cannin^^  industry  are  competinj^ 
successfully  with  t  alifornian  preserves  in  a  world¬ 
wide  e.xport  trade. 

But  tile  stand  which  seemed  to  attract  the  most 
people  in  the  I'ood  Section  was  that  exhibitiiiij 
(  rosbie’s  jams.  These  are  sufficiently  well  known 
and  need  no  comment.  Crosbie’s  products  are  too  per 
cent.  Empire,  all  their  fruit  beine:  f;rown  at  Laceby. 
Tuncolnshire.  where  the  factories  are.  except  oraufjes. 
which  are  from  Cyprus,  apricots  from  South  Afiica. 
and  raspberries  from  Tasmania. 
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'I'hc  speciality  on  Crosse  and  I’lackweH's  stand 
was  the  ranjj^e  of  “  sixpennies  ”  which  this  firm  have 
liad  on  the  market  for  some  time,  and  which  includes 
beans,  soups,  relishes,  pickles,  sauces,  and  potted 
meats. 

Confectionery. 

Huntley  and  Palmer  were  showing  “  Horlick 
Biscuits.”  a  new  line  of  biscuit  in  which  malted  milk 
is  incorporated,  and  “  liisco  Rye.”  a  new  rye  biscuit. 
These  are  an  innovation  from  .Sweden,  whence  the 
kitest  processes  and  also  skilled  labour  liave  been 
hroiyuht  to  Readinj^'.  It  will  thus  eventually  become 
a  British  product.  Another  interesting.^  feature  of 
this  stand  was  the  display  of  biscuits  packed  in 
“  Crispak,”  a  paper  container  which  was  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  water-tii^ht  and  is  also  said  to  be  air¬ 
proof.  In  usinj.^  this  packiiyn'  Huntley  and  Palmer 
are  makinj^  no  addition  to  their  prices. 

Carr’s  of  Carlisle  were  specialisinj^  in  their  ”  Club 
Cheese  ”  biscuit,  of  which  they  sell  five  million 
packets  a  year.  The  cheese  is  put  into  this  product  in 
the  first  process  of  manufacture. 

The  stand  of  the  Soya  Flour  Manufacturinji’  Co. 
resembled  more  the  counter  of  a  \aennese  cafe,  so 
many  and  varied  were  the  kinds  of  cakes,  biscuits, 
and  bread  exhibited.  These  were  produced  with  the 
addition  of  “  .Soyolk,”  the  soya  Hour  manufactured 
by  the  Berczeller  process,  which  is  beinpf  marketed 
at  4d.  per  lb.,  and  which  is  an  admirable  shorteninji 
aii'ent.  riius  has  the  soya  bean,  of  which  one  is 
l)ej?inninp^  to  hear  so  much,  been  put  to  yet  another 
use. 

Fruit  Juices. 

strikin^f  display  was  ^iveii  by  I'ruit  Products. 
Ltd.,  who  manufacture  oran}.re  and  lemon  juice  in 
two  factories  at  Slouf^h.  The  trade  name  is  ”  Golden 
Shower.”  a  brand  which  has  achieved  a  lar^e  success 
in  South  Africa.  Supplies  of  fruit  just  now  are 
comiii”'  from  .Spain,  but  it  is  ho])ed  to  import  from 
South  Africa  and  h'lorida  in  time. 

Kia-(  )ra  oran}.je  and  lemon  juices  are  now  export¬ 
ing:  on  :i  .irrowiiiLj  scale.  'I'heir  fruit  derives  princi¬ 
pally  from  Messina  and  Spain. 

Milk  Products. 

( )ne  of  the  most  interesting'  stands  in  the  I'ood 
Section  was  that  of  the  West  .Surrey  Central  Dairy 
Co..  Ltd.,  who  market  “Cow  and  Gate”  milk  food 
and  dried  milk  preparations.  ”  Cow  and  Gate  ”  milk 
food  skives  a  standard  gravity  when  mixed  with  seven 
parts  of  water.  This  preparation  is  standardised  the 
whole  year  round,  and  is  sterile  to  pathofjenic 
or}.,Mnisms.  bacteria  countinj^'  less  than  150  per  c.c. 
.\  half-cream  preparation  was  shown  which 
would  meet  cases  in  which  the  fat  content  is  re¬ 
quired  to  be  lowered.  Tbe  specialities  on  this  stand 
\\ere  ”  Lacidac.”  a  full-cream  dried  milk  combined 
with  B.P.  lactic  acid  to  such  strength  that  when 
made  up  Marriot’s  formula  is  ^^iven;  “  Hemolac.”  a 
combination  of  full-cream  with  iron  ammonium 
citrate  useful  in  the  treatment  of  ana'inia;  and 
‘‘  Lacquin.”  which  is  full-cream  milk  combined  with 


coftee  and  tpunine  in  a  proportion  calculated  to  p:ne 

j^rains  of  (juinine  in  a  breakfast  cup.  As  a  prophy¬ 
lactic  aii'ainst  influenza  and  in  cases  of  tropical 
diseases  the  latter  should  be  of  use. 

Drugs  and  Essences. 

I  he  stand  of  the  British  Aromatic  Chemical  Works 
was  interesting^  in  its  display  of  “  Citral  Citron,” 
terpeneless  oils,  and  a  lar.^e  ranj^e  of  flavouring 
essences,  such  as  vanilla  from  Bourbon  beans,  which 
is  a  powerful  essence  giving  good  results. 

The  range  of  Messrs.  A  Iloake  Roberts  and  Co.’s 
essences  and  fine  chemicals  are  too  well  known  to 
readers  of  this  journal  to  need  any  enumeration  here, 
and  these  were  all  displayed  with  an  artistry  that  was 
the  admiration  of  this  section  of  the  fair. 

Stevenson  and  Howell,  Ltd.,  are  equally  famed  for 
their  flavouring  essences  of  all  kinds  for  use  in  the 
food  manufacturing  industries  and  their  colours  for 
food  products. 

In  the  same  category  therj.'  was  an  interesting 
stand  to  be  seen  at  K  106,  where  W.  J.  Bush  and 
Co..  Ltd.,  had  their  range  of  essences,  food  colours, 
and  cream  of  tartar  well  displayed. 

Other  Exhibits. 

The  British  Drug  Houses.  Ltd.,  made  a  special 
feature  of  ”  Radio-malt  ” — a  highly  scientific  produc¬ 
tion  incorporating  a  high  content  of  the  A  and  B 
vitamins,  and  an  ample  supply  of  the  anti-neuritic 
vitamin  B. 

.\plin  and  Barrett.  Ltd.,  makers  of  ‘‘  St.  Ivel  ” 
cheese,  had  on  view  a  30  lb.  '*  C'bedlet  ”  (cheddar. 
rindless)  cheese,  which  they  had  previously  shown  at 
the  Hamburg  exhibition. 

The  stand  of  the  Peerless  FBectrical  Mfg.  Co. 
attracted  much  attention  by  its  display  of  electric 
mixers  and  beaters.  Some  of  the  special  points  about 
tliese  were,  single  lever  control,  an  unbreakable 
beater-holder,  single  unit  construction  and  auto¬ 
matic  lubrication. 

General  Impression. 

It  was  ol)vious  that  the  fair  was  a  great  advance 
on  last  year’s,  and  the  impression  wliich  remained 
after  walking  past  the  miles  of  stands  was  one  of 
British  Industrv  in  a  fighting  and  optimistic  mood. 
If  the  publicity  and  emptiries  gained  here  are 
followed  up  by  aggressive  salesmanship,  then  the 
British  Industries  F'air  of  19J9  will  prove  to  have 
been  a  great  success. 


I :  Food  Manufacture  is  sent  to  any  address 

1 1  in  the  World  for  10s.  per  annum.  Send  your  : 
subscription  now  to  LEONARD  HiLL,  LTD.,  ; 
Thanet  House,  231-2,  Strand,  London,  W.C.?. 
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Foreign  News 


Sugar 

WE  [PROPHESIED  some  time  ag^o  that  we  should 
see  the  s^ame  of  follow-my-leader  in  the  matter  of 
raising  Customs  duties  on  sugar.  The  latest  to  join  the 
happy  band  is  Italy;  a  decree  appeared  a  few  days 
ago  raising  the  actual  duty  of  24  liras  75  (gold)  to  36 
liras  (gold)  per  too  kilogrammes,  and  the  local  Press 
tells  us  that  this  considerable  increase  is  not  a  fiscal 
measure,  but  an  economic  step  to  make  Italy  entirely 
independent  of  foreign  sugar. 

It  is  prophesied  that  in  the  next  season  Italy  will 
produce  some  350,000  tons  of  sugar — that  is  to  say, 
more  than  sufficient  to  cover  home  consumption. 

Perhaps  we  shall  see  Italy  in  a  few  years  trying 
to  export — i.e.,  to  dump.  With  such  high  protection, 
production  is  bound  to  develop,  as  the  country  has 
some  powerful  companies,  able  to  find  plenty*  of 
capital,  for  instance,  the  Belgian  group :  who  will 
come  next?  Probably  Poland,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  France  will  follow  suit :  at  any  rate, 
our  agriculturists  are  doing  everything  that  is 
necessary. 

Austria  had  also  made  up  her  mind  to  become  in¬ 
dependent,  and  to  close  another  gap  for  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  and  so  an  important  factory  is  to  l)e  Iniilt, 
the  capital  being  provided  by  the  well-known  Kredit- 
anstalt.  Contracts  for  beet  have  been  given  out,  and 
work  has  actually  started  on  the  factory. 

Though  Russia  has  made  a  great  effort  as  regards 
sugar,  about  the  only  industry  in  which  some 
measure  of  success  has  been  achieved,  the  Trust  does 
not  intend  4o  rest  on  its  laurels,  and  the  local  Press 
tells  us  that  in  view  of  the  disappointing  results  of 
last  campaign,  a  vigorous  effort  is  to  be  made  to 
obtain  more  roots  this  year. 

Relief  is  to  be  given  to  growers  in  the  way  of 
ta.xation,  contracts  are  to  he  offered  for  five  or  six 
years,  roots  are  to  he  paid  for  on  their  sugar  con¬ 
tents.  the  peasants  are  to  he  encouraged  to  get 
"together  and  make  group  contracts  for  considerable 
areas,  against  which  advances  will  he  made,  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery  provided,  and  so  on. 

The  old  story — everyone  striving  to  produce 
more ! 

Ciermany,  after  enjoying  a  short  period  of  cold 
weather,  went  hack  to  mild,  rainy  conditions. 

While  the  final  figures  as  to  the  last  season  are 
not  yet  available,  the  (piantity  of  roots  harvested 
is  estimated  at  1 1.3 13. 900  tons,  compared  with 
10,657,000  tons.  1927-1928.  The  rendement  is  said  to 
equal  1610  (15-53);  this  would  give  a  production 
in  raw  of  1,821.500  tons,  plus  some  20.OCO  tons  of 
•sugar  extracted  from  molasses. 

Our  Berlin  confrere  is  not  very  optimistic  as  re¬ 
gards  the  prospects  for  this  year,  as  imports  of 
foreign  sugar  still  weigh  on  the  market.  Consump¬ 
tion  for  last  campaign  is  expected  to  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  5  per  cent.,  and  would  thus  amount  to 
about  1,710,000  tons.  There  should  he  a  surplus  of 
some  200,000  tons,  which  would  have  to  be  exported 
iit  a  loss,  and  the  maximum  price  of  21  marks  fixed 


by  the  Ciovernment  is  not  considered  sufticient  to 
give  compensation  to  manufacturers. 

Our  confrere  holds  out  a  prospect  of  fresh  agita¬ 
tion.  not  this  time  as  regards  the  raising  of  customs 
duties  (as  they  now  completely  shut  out  foreign 
sugar),  but  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  maximum 
of  21  marks. — Le  Journal  des  Fabricants  de  Sucre. 

Aid  for  German  Science  Abroad 

It  is  reported,  from  French  sources,  that  during 
1927  Germany  spent  8.000.000  marks  on  aid  to 
German  science  abroad,  7,000.000  marks  on  German 
undertakings  abroad,  and  2.500.000  marks  on  a 
technical  emergency  corps. 

Chocolate  Losses  in  France 

So  far  as  the  market  is  concerned,  we  have  begun 
the  year  with  a  firmer  tone,  and  at  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  our  great  refining  concern.  Say’s,  the 
chairman  was  decidedly  optimistic  as  to  the  future, 
pointing  out  (quite  correctly)  that  our  market  was 
fully  protected,  that  we  were  producing  less  than  we 
consume,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  any 
considerable  fall  in  prices,  these  being  (notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  recent  drop  of  ten  francs  or  so  per  hundred 
kilogrammes)  considerahlv  above  those  ruling  in 

^927* 

If  the  sugar  factories  are  doing  well,  this  cannot 
be  said  to  he  the  case  with  manufacturers  of  jams, 
sweets,  and  so  on.  We  noticed  that  one  of  our 
leading  chocolate  concerns  comes  out  with  a  balance- 
sheet  showing  ;i  loss  of  over  four  million  francs. 
It  is  true  that  in  I'rance,  and  increasing  yearly,  the 
manufacture  of  chocolate  tends  to  l)ecome  a 
monopoly  of  the  great  firm  of  Menier.  which  owns 
a  number  of  supposedly  independent  concerns. — Le 
Journal  des  Labricants  dc  Sucre. 

Import  Trade  in  Meats  and  Lard 

The  total  volume  of  meat  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  period  1925  to  1928.  inclusive, 
was  maintained  at  practically  constant  levels,  the 
most  marked  tluctuation  being  an  increase  of  hut 
per  cent,  in  1927  over  1926.  The  accompanying 
table  emphasises  the  relatively  unchanging  flow  of 
imports  of  meat. 


Imports  of  meats  iiicJudini;  lard  into  the 
United  Kin^qdom 

(In  thousands  of  pf)iin(lsl. 


Kiihi. 

1 

19-27. 

1928.* 

Beef 

1.538, 9-i8 

1,616,075 

1 ,622,292 

1,280.041 

Fork  (including 
Bacon)  . . 

1,159.668 

1.084.364 

1,123.149 

998.639 

Mutton  and  Lamb 

f'25.341 

615.442 

632,61 1 

561,0^ 

I.ard 

255.819 

252  470 

268,356 

235.065 

•  For  the  first  10  months,  January  to  October,  inclusive. 
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Latvian  Butter  Exports 

1  he  Latvian  Legation  in  London  reports  that, 
during  1928,  exports  of  butter  amounted  to 
13.200,000  kilogs.,  valued  at  49,300.000  Lats,  the  hulk 
of  which  went  to  (lermany  and  Great  Britain. 

Sources  of  Imports  into  Australia  during 
September  Quarter,  1928 
H.M.  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  at  Sydney  has 
forwarded  a  statement  showing  that  the  total  value 
of  imports  into  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
September  30,  1928.  was  £32,200,692.  Of  this 

amount  the  United  Kingdom  provided  £12,916,232, 
the  United  States  £7,598,504,  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
£1,610,687,  Japan  £1,450,788,  Germany  £1,072,145. 
France  £914.580,  and  Canada  £853,542.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  gives  particulars  of  the  imports  of  the 
various  food  products. 
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Foodstuffs  of  animal  ori^in^ 

1 

1 

1 

but  excluding;  live  animals*  113*7 
Foodstuffs  of  vegetable' 

46*1 

■7 

*5 

25*7 

i  '7 

88-2 

4234 

origin,  non*alcohoUc  bever¬ 
ages  . ;  121  ‘7 

1  2*0 

10-3 

»*9 

14*6 

475-8 

77-9 

1,416'u 

Spirituous  and  alcoholic 

'•'luo'-i  . 1  335'o 

'2 

35-6 

•6 

— 

1  _ 

— 

445'4 

Live  animals . i4'6 

.Animals,  suLstances  (mainl> 
uninanufacluredliiut  foo<l- 
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i 

*i 

-4 

'■4 

32*2 

stuffs  . .  . .  . , ,  1 17'3 

Vegetable  substances  and 

1 

3-9 

5‘3 

58*9 

i  16-3 

,  5<54« 

1 

fibres  . 27-4 

1  — 

'4-3 

1 

4*4 

10*7 

I  po-i 

24-9 

1 

672*6 

Portugal 

Tinplate  and  Foodstuffs 

A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Lisbon,  who  also 
receive  consignments  on  their  own  account,  are 
desirous  of  securing  the  representation  of  British 
exporters  of  the  above. — (Ref.  Xo.  94.)  Board  of 
Trade  Overseas  Dept. 

New  American  Chain 

Clarence  Saunders  of  Piggly  Wiggly  fame,  backed 
by  some  20  millionaires,  expects  to  develop,  within 
5  years,  a  new  $50,000,000  self-service  chain  of 
grocery  stores  throughout  the  country,  “  doing  a 
gross  business  of  a  billion  dollars  in  5  years.’*  There 
are  now  52  stores  in  operation,  whose  yearly  business 
amounts  to  about  $140,000  each. 

.Saunders,  it  will  be  recalled,  started  the  Piggly 
Wiggly  stores  in  1916.  As  the  result  of  a  stock  deal 
in  1923.  he  lost  control  of  Piggly  Wiggly.  In  the 
period  which  followed  he  was  busy  clearing  up  law 
suits  and  debts.  In  March,  1924,  with  $12,000 
borrowed  from  friends,  he  again  went  into  the  chain 
grocery  business  and  organised  the  Clarence 
Saunders  Stores.  He  spent  $6,000  of  the  $12,000  in 
advertising  during  the  first  month.  Judging  from 
the  earnings  of  $235,843  of  49  stores,  his  confidence 
in  advertising  was  not  misplaced. — The  Class  Packer. 


Canadian  Canned  Foods  Import  Regulations 
The  administration  of  that  part  of  the  law  which 
has  to  do  with  grading  and  labelling'  of  canned  foods 
produced  in  Canada  or  shipped  into  Canada  has  been 
tiansferred  from  the  Veterinary  Director  General  to 
the  Fruit  Commissioner,  with  the  exception  of  milk 
and  milk  products,  which  still  remain  under  the 
Veterinary  Director  General.  As  a  result  of  this 
change,  the  old  orders  have  been  cancelled  and  new 
ones  issued,  but  the  new  orders,  which  have  been 
carefully  compared,  do  not  differ  from  those  which 
have  been  in  effect. 

No  Canning  in  Haiti 

Bananas,  oranges,  limes,  pineapples,  mangoes,  and 
other  tropical  fruits  are  grown  for  local  consump¬ 
tion  in  Haiti,  but  no  fruits  or  vegetables  are  canned; 
jams  and  jellies  are  made  in  small  quantities.  An 
American  company  has  stated  its  intention  to  erect 
a  plant  for  canning  pineapples  as  soon  as  sufficient 
production  of  fruit  for  canning  is  developed. 

Canada’s  Sugar  Industry 

Canada’s  consumption  of  sugar  in  1927  works  out 
at  practically  86  lbs.  per  capita  compared  with  93  lbs. 
in  the  previous  year,  94  lbs.  in  1925.  90  lbs.  in  1924, 
and  81  lbs.  in  1923.  These  figures,  which  show  a 
considerable  variation  in  the  apparent  consumption 
from  year  to  year,  are  based  on  the  amount  of  sugar 
made  available  for  consumption  in  Canada.  In  a 
comprehensive  report  on  “  The  Sugar  Refining  In¬ 
dustry  in  Canada,  1927.”  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  the  amount  of  granulated  sugar  refined  in 
Canada  that  year  from  imported  raw  cane  sugar  is 
set  out  at  811,084.788  lbs.  Granulated  sugars  manu¬ 
factured  from  Canadian-grown  sugar  beets  amounted 
to  60.969,131  lbs.,  and  soft  sugars  from  cane  to 
107.079.213  lbs.,  a  total  production  in  Canada  for  all 
grades  of  sugar  in  1927  of  979.133.13-  lbs.  valued  at 
$59,718,424. 

Imports  of  refined  sugars  into  Canada  amounted 
to  34,822.300  lbs.,  valued  at  $1,594,438.  and  exports 
to  195.752. TOO  lbs.  valued  at  $8,933,619,  leaving  the 
amount  of  sugar  available  for  consumption  in  Canada 
during  the  calendar  year  as  818,203.332  lbs.  valued 
at  $52,379,243,  a  consumption  per  capita  of  85-95  lbs. 
worth  $5-50.  Though  the  consumption  per  capita 
shows  a  considerable  decrease,  the  average  cost  per 
capita  of  Canada’s  population  increased  from  $5-14 
in  the  previous  year. 

Exports  of  Canadian  sugar  in  1927  similarly  fall 
below  1926  and  1925.  but  were  higher  than  in  1924 
and  1923.  the  figures  being:  1923 — 119.000.000  lbs.; 
1924—^4,000,000  lbs.;  1925 — 305.000.000  lbs.;  1926 — 
285.000.000  lbs.:  and  1927.  196.000,000  lbs. 

Notes  on  Canadian  Fishing  Industry 

A  statement  issued  by  the  Deputy  ^linister  of 
Fisheries  at  Ottawa  indicates  that  when  official  re¬ 
turns  are  received  it  will  be  found  that  the  Canadian 
fishing  industry  secured  a  total  production  in  1928 
valued  at  $54,000,000,  as  compared  with  $49,497,038 
in  1927.  In  the  two  leading  provinces.  Briti.sh 
Columbia  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  catches  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  varieties  of  fish  were  considerably  greater  than 
for  several  years  past. 

The  total  investment  in  the  Canadian  fisheries  is 
stated  to  be  about  $52,000,000.  and  about  85,000 
persons  are  employed  in  the  catching  and  processing 
of  the  product.  The  annual  value  of  the  catch,  it 
will  therefore  be  seen,  is  greater  than  the  total  in¬ 
vestment. 

A  new  departure  in  Canadian  fishery  enterprise  is 
shown  by  the  action  of  one  of  the  leading  Nova 
Scotia  companies  in  establishing  a  branch  plant  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  order  to  compete  more 
successfully  for  the  American  trade.  A  large  wharf 
property  has  been  leased,  and  a  suitable  plant  con¬ 
structed.  Two  steam  trawlers  have  been  secured 
from  England,  and  it  is  proposed  to  operate  them 
in  connection  with  the  Boston  plant. 

The  Canadian  dried  fish  trade  for  1928  experienced 
a  successful  season.  In  the  ten  months  ending 
November  i  the  production  was  about  430,000 
quintals.  Of  this  quantity.  Nova  Scotia  produced 
nearly  260,000  quintals.  Lunenburg,  the  home  of  the 
Grand  Bank  fishing  fleet  of  75  vessels,  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  244.000  quintals.  The  prices  have  increased 


during  the  year.  The  last  advices  were  that  the 
summer  catch  sold  at  $9-00  per  quintal,  or  about 
$2-50  per  quintal  more  than  1927.  The  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  product  is  exported. 

Food  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Essen,  Germany 

A  Foodstuff  Exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Essen  from  May  29  to  June  9,  1929,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  “  Rekofa,”  or  German  Exhibition  for 
Colonial  Products  and  Fine  Groceries.  Large  im¬ 
porters  and  dealers  in  grocery  products  are  planning 
to  exhibit.  Among  the  members  of  the  “  Rekofa  ” 
Association,  are  included  over  500  purchasing  co¬ 
operations  and  organisations  whose  members  pur¬ 
chase  several  hundred  million  marks’  worth  of  food¬ 
stuffs  every  year.  In  similar  fairs  a  number  of  foreign 
dealers  in  food  products  have  exhibited,  and  the  ex¬ 
hibition  next  year  will  be  glad  to  include  British 
firms  or  their  representatives  in  Germany. 

The  city  of  Essen  is  located  in  the  Ruhr  district 
with  a  population  of  nearly  8,000,000  persons.  This 
gives  an  idea  of  the  significance  of  the  exhibition  for 
dealers  in  foodstuffs. 


Our  most  Expanding  Industry 

At  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  National  Food 
Canning  Council,  Sir  Edgar  Jones,  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  stated  that  the  present  pack  of  peas  and 
other  vegetables  in  tjie  United  Kingdom  was  only 
about  1 ,000,000  cans  per  year. 

In  proportion  to  the  population  he  estimated  that 
this  country  should  be  packing  about  800,000.000 
cans  per  year.  He  further  stated  that,  owing  to  its 
rapid  expansion,  the  canning  industry  of  this  country 
had  already  gone  ahead  of  tlie  growers,  and  that  the 
co-operation  of  growers  and  canners  was  needed  for 
further  growth.  The  aid  that  the  medical  authorities 
could  give  in  overcoming  the  public  prejudice  toward 
canned  food  was  also  emphasised. 


Attack  on  Food 

I\  connection  with  the  “Don’t  nibble  Fattening 
Foods  ’’  advertising  to  which  we  alluded  in  our 
February  issue,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  C.  Fisher,  the 
advertising  manager  of  J.  Wix  and  Sons,  who  manu¬ 
facture  “  Kensitas  “  cigarettes,  that  this  particular 
campaign  has  been  definitely  closed.  Its  premature 
end  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  determined  position 
taken  up  by  the  Sweet  Food  Industries,  although 
the  campaign  never  was  intended  to  rival  that  of  the 
.'\merican  Tobacco  Co.  We  are  glad  it  is  finished, 
however,  because,  whatever  Mr.  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Hill  or  anybodv  else  may  say.  the  thing  was 
not  in  good  taste.  Those  “  Don’t  nibble  ’’  advertise¬ 
ments  were  not  as  good  as  really  good  advertising 
can  be,  and  we  were  always  a  little  surprised  that  this 
firm,  marketing  as  it  does  wares  of  undoubted  high 
quality,  should  have  descended  to  what  we  described 
last  month  as  cut-throat  tactics. 


A  Nezv  Test  for  Boric  Acid  and  Borates.  By  A. 

Scott  Dobb,  B.Sc.,  F.I.C.  (Meeting  of  Public 

Analysts. ) 

The  pink  coloration  produced  by  the  addition  of 
mannitol  and  methyl  red  or  sofnol  indicator  No.  i 
to  a  neutral  solution  is  characteristic  of  boric  acid, 
a  distinct  reaction  being  obtained  with  as  little  as 
0-2  mgrm.  The  only  substances  causing  any  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  di.stinctness  of  the  reaction  are  phos¬ 
phates,  arsenates,  chromates,  and  tungstates,  and  in 
their  presence  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact 
point  of  neutrality.  Tungstates  differ  from  all  the 
other  substances  examined  in  giving  a  reddish-pink 
colour  similar  to  that  given  by  boric  acid,  but  the 
reaction  takes  place  much  more  slowly  than  with 
boric  acid. 

(Continued  from  page  73.) 

public  to  consume  250.000  tons  of  cabbage  in  tins,  and 
that  American  tinned  cabbage  is  selling  in  London 
and  other  cities  of  this  country  already  in  increasing 
quantities.  Cabbage  can  be  grown  in  South  Wales 
and  other  parts  of  this  country  as  well  as  in  America. 

“  Is  it  not  a  reproach  to  our  commercial  enterprise 
that  we  allow  such  things  to  be  imported  when  the 
importers  have  no  advantages  in  the  raw  materials 
or  the  cost  of  production  ?  One  is  driven  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  for  some  reason  or  other  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  paralysis  in  this  country  of  the  spirit  of 
adventure  and  enterprise,  and  until  that  spirit  can 
be  revived  and  a  due  recognition  brought  about  of 
the  success  of  the  canning  movement  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  we  shall  not  get  on  as  fast  as  we 
ought  to.  Progress  is  being  made,  but  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  South  Wales  that  that  progress  shall  be 
hastened  as  much  as  possible  by  combined  and 
vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  future  welfare  of  the  Welsh  industry.” 
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Commercial  and  Legal  News 


{The  Editor  docs  not  accept  rcspo)isibiUty  for  any  errors  zchich 


New  Companies 

The  undermentioned  particulars  of  Nezv  Companies 
recently  registered  are  taken  from  the  Daily  Register 
compiled  by  Jordan  and  Sons,  Limited,  Company 
Registration  Agents,  116-118,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  IV. C.  2. 

G.  H.  IxG  AND  Company,  Limited.  (236114)  Regd. 
January  3,  1929.  To  take  over  the  bus.  cd.  on  at 
North  St.,  Wisbech,  as  “  G.  H.  Ing  and  Co.,”  and 
to  carry  on  the  bus.  of  wholesale  and  retail  fruiterers, 
florists,  nurserymen,  etc.  Xom.  Cap. :  £500  in  £i 
shares. 

G.  F.  Palmer,  Limited.  (236150)  Regd.  January  4. 
1929.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  a  baker,  confectioner, 
caterer,  and  wine  and  spirit  mcht..  etc.,  cd.  on  at  28, 
Stert  St.,  and  9,  Market  Place,  Abingdon,  Berks.,  as 
G.  F.  Palmer.”  Nom.  Cap.;  £3,o(X)  in  £i  shares. 

Radcliffe’s  Edible  Products,  Limited.  (236169) 
Regd.  January  4,  1929.  Factory  Yard,  Miller  Street. 
Manchester.  To  take  over  the  bus.  cd.  on  at  Man¬ 
chester  and  elsewhere  as  “  George  H.  Radcliffe, 
Ltd.,”  and  to  carry  on  the  bus.  of  wholesale  and  retail 
provision  dlrs.  and  mchts.,  produce  mchts.,  grocers, 
seed  crushers,  dlrs.  in  and  refiners  of  cotton,  seed 
and  other  vegetable  oils,  tallow  and  other  fat  dlrs., 
etc.  Xom.  Cap.:  £100.000  in  150,000  preference 
shares  of  10/-  each  and  500,000  ordinary  shares  of  i/- 
each.  Minimum  subsn. :  7  shares. 

Cams,  Limited.  (236175)  Regd.  January  5.  1929. 
45,  West  Street,  Bognor,  Sussex.  To  acquire  land 
and  bldgs,  in  England,  and  to  carry  on  the  bus.  of 
hotel  keepers,  wine  and  spirit  mchts.,  etc.  Xom. 
Cap.;  £7,000  in  £1  shares  (3.400  pref.,  3,000  “A,” 
and  600  ”  B  ”). 

Synot,  Limited.  (236190)  Regd.  January  5,  1929. 
To  take  over  the  bus.  of  mnfrs.  and  vendors  of  a 
preparation  called  ”  Synot  ”  cd.  on  at  49,  Old  Bond 
St.,  and  40,  Gerrard  St.,  W.,  by  John  Scott  and  Co. 
(London),  Ltd.,  including  the  trade  mark  “  Synot.” 
and  to  carry  on  the  bus.  of  mnfg.  and  retail  chemists, 
etc.  Xom.  Cap. :  £2,500  in  2,000  preference  shares  of 
£i  each  and  10,000  deferred  shares  of  i/-  each. 

Candycraft,  Limited.  (236195)  Regd.  January  5, 
1929.  8,  Harrington  Street,  Liverpool.  To  take  over 
the  bus.  of  a  chocolate  mnfr.  and  manufacturing 
confectioner  cd.  on  at  Rosemont  Rd.,  Hampstead, 
as  the  “  Candycraft  Company.”  >fom.  Cap. :  £10.000 
in  £i  shares. 

Pritchard  .\nd  Constance  (Haymarket),  Limited. 
(236220)  Regd.  January  7,  1929.  Walbrook  Chambers. 
38,  Walbrook,  E.C.4.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of 
chemists  as  formerly  cd.  on  at  Haymarket  by  W. 
Robinson.  Xom.  Cap. :  £5.000  in  £i  shares  (4,000 
pref.  and  1,000  ord.). 


may  occur  in  the  follozving  notices.) 

Provision  Traders,  Limited.  (236221)  Regd. 
January  7,  1929.  116.  Clifton  Street,  Cardiff.  To 
carry  on  the  bus.  of  grocers  and  provision  mchts. 
in  ail  its  branches.  Xom.  Cap. ;  £5,000  in  £i  shares. 

James  Whitwell  (Torquay),  Limited.  (236236) 
Regd.  January  8,  1929.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of 
hotel,  restaurant,  cafe,  tavern,  and  refreshment  room 
proprs.,  etc.  Xom.  Cap. :  £50,000  in  £i  shares. 

XoRTHERN  Beef  Company.  Limited.  (236238) 
Regd.  January  8.  1929.  ”  Marlborough  House,” 
Churchill  Street.  Xewcastle-on-Tyne.  To  carry  on 
the  bus.  of  importers,  exporters,  buyers,  sellers,  and 
distributors  of  meat  and  other  produce,  etc.  Xom.  • 
Cap.;  £5.000  in  £i  shares. 

Scotch  Stores,  Limited.  (236240)  Regd.  January 

8,  1929.  50,  Xorth  End,  Croydon.  To  carry  on  the 
bus.  of  dlrs.  in  wines,  spirits,  beer,  and  aerated 
waters,  etc.  Xom.  Cap.;  £7,500  in  £i  shares. 

Smeed’s  Farm  Dairy,  Limited.  (236241)  Regd. 
January  8,  1929.  40-42,  Oxford  Street,  W.i.  To 
carry  on  the  bus.  indicated  by  the  title.  Xom.  Cap. : 
£500  in  £i  shares. 

J.  W.  Locking.  Limited.  (236254)  Regd.  January 

9,  1929.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  a  tobacconist,  con¬ 
fectioner,  fruit  and  vegetable  mcht.,  etc.,  cd.  on  at 
Hull  as  “J.  W.  Locking.”  Xom.  Cap.;  £5,000  in 
£i  shares. 

Brough  and  Wild’s  Dairies,  Limited.  (236289) 
Regd.  January  10,  1929.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of 
dairyman  cd.  on  at  i,  Hiram  St.,  Bradford  Rd., 
Manchester,  by  G.  Brough  and  B.  Wild.  Nom. 
Cap. :  £8,000  in  £i  shares. 

John  S.  Derbyshire  and  Son,  Limited.  (236295) 
Regd.  January  10,  1929.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of 
wholesale  and  retail  grocers  and  provn.  mchts.  mnfg. 
and  retail  confectioners,  etc.  Xom.  Cap. :  £30.000 
in  £i  shares. 

Water.all  and  Eberlin.  Limited.  (236305)  Regd. 
January  10.  1929.  To  take  over  the  bus.  cd.  on  at 
2,  Chapel  Bar,  Nottingham,  as  “  Waterall  and 
Eberlin.”  and  to  carry  on  the  bus.  of  chemists  and 
druggists,  etc.  Xom.  Cap. :  £3,000  in  £i  shares. 

Sea  Products,  Limited.  (236308)  Regd.  January 
10,  1929.  To  engage  in  the  fishing  and  whaling  in¬ 
dustry  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  etc.  Nom.  Cap. : 
£80.000. 

Creamy  Whip  Freeze,  Limited.  (236321)  Regd. 
January  ii,  1929.  Astor  House,  Aldwych,  W.C.2. 
To  carry  on  the  bus,  of  mnfrs.  of  and  dlrs.  in  ice  and 
ice-cream;  bakers,  confectioners,  etc.  Xom.  Cap.: 
£1,000  in  i/-  shares. 
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Rf.dditch  Pure  Milk  Company,  Limited.  (236330) 
Regd.  January  ii,  1929.  The  Dairy.  Albert  Street. 
Redditch.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  a  dairyman  cd. 
on  at  Redditcb  liy  F.  H.  Hyde.  Xoni.  Cap.;  £2.000 
in  £i  shares  (1,400  ord.  and  600  deferred). 

George  Bennett’s  Stores,  Limited.  (236353) 
Regd.  January  12,  1929.  24-27,  Rood  Lane,  E.C.3. 
To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  grocers,  provision  nichts.. 
bakers,  and  confectioners,  etc.  Xom.  Cap. :  £2.000 
in  5/-  shares. 

Colliers  (Xorwich),  Limited.  (236380)  Regd. 
January  14.  1929.  40,  St.  Stephen  Street,  Xorwich. 
Norfolk.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  bakers,  pastry¬ 
cooks.  and  confectioners,  etc.  Xom.  Cap.:  £1.000 
in  £i  shares. 

C.  M.  C.,  Limited.  (236407)  Regd.  January  15. 
1929.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  confectionery  and 
jelly  mnfrs.,  etc.  N^om.  Cap.:  £1,000. 

Focke  McKerrovv  and  Company.  Limited. 
'(236410)  Regd.  January  15,  1929.  no.  Cannon  Street, 
E.C.4.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  import,  export. 
Eastern  and  Colonial  mchts.,  brokers,  factors,  im¬ 
porters  and  exporters  of  butter,  cheese,  corn,  flour, 
eggs,  fruit,  and  farm  produce,  etc.  Xom.  Cap. : 
£5,000  in  £i  shares. 

SoDAX  (1929),  Limited.  (236419)  Regd.  January 

15,  1929.  31,  Lombard  Street,  E.C.3.  To  enter  into 
an  agmt.  with  Sodax,  Ltd.,  and  H.  T.  Tenner,  and 
to  carry  on  the  bus.  of  mnfrs.  of  and  dlrs.  in  soda 
water  machines,  etc.  Xom.  Cap. :  £150.000  in  5/- 
shares.  Minimum  subsn. :  £i  15s. 

Rialto  I^harm.acv.  I.imited.  (236428)  Regd. 
January  16.  1929.  23,  Church  Road.  Upper  Xor- 
wood,  S.E.19.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  indicated  by  the 
title.  Xom.  Cap. ;  £300  in  £i  shares. 

W.  H.  Allan.  Limited.  (236431)  Regd.  January 

16.  1929.  344.  High  Road,  Willesden,  X.\V.  To 
carry  on  the  bus.  of  grocers,  provision  mchts.,  etc. 
Xom.  Cap. :  £500  in  £i  shares. 

P.  J.  Read,  Limited.  (236443)  Regd.  January  16, 
1929.  17,  Endell  Street,  \V.C.2.  To  take  over  the 
bus.  of  a  wholesale  and  retail  fruit,  vegetable,  and 
potato  salesman,  etc.,  cd.  on  at  25.  Henrietta  St., 
\V.C.2.  Xom.  Cap.:  £1.000  in  £i  shares. 

G.  E.  Stevens  (High  Wycombe),  Limited. 
(236489)  Regd.  January  18,  1929.  22,  Church  Street. 
High  Wycombe.  Bucks.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  a 
coal,  corn.  seed,  and  yeast  mcht..  etc.,  cd.  on  at 
Church  St.,  and  Priory  Road.,  High  Wycombe,  by 
G.  E.  Stevens.  X^om.  Cap.:  £15,000  in  £i  shares. 

Downs,  I^imited.  (236511)  Regd.  January  18, 
1929.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  confectionery  agents 
cd.  on  at  50.  Handyside  Arcade.  T.eazes  Lane,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  by  J.  H.  Downs.  Xom.  Cap.:  £1,000 
in  £i  shares. 

Sim  Medicines,  Limited.  (236520)  Regd.  January 
19,  IQ20.  207.  Lomrley  Road.  Tooting,  S.W.17.  To 
carry  on  the  bus.  of  mnfrs.  of  and  dlrs.  in  medicines, 
etc.  Xom.  Cap. :  £500  in  200  preference  shares  of  £i 
each  and  6,000  ordinary  shares  of  i/-  each. 


Ja.mes  Bebbington  and  Company,  Limited.  (236530) 
Regd.  January  19,  1929.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  a 
sugar  boiler  and  genl.  dir.  in  and  mnfr.  of  sweets  and 
confectionery  cd.  on  at  St.  Werburgh  St.,  Chester, 
as  “  J-  Bebbington  and  Co.”  Xom.  Cap.:  £1.500  in 
£i  shares. 

Moli.nari  Restaurant,  Limited.  (236531)  Regd. 
January  19,  1929.  34,  Old  Compton  Street,  Soho. 
W.i.  To  enter  into  an  agmt.  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  bus.  cd.  on  at  Old  Compton  St.,  W.,  as  the 
”  Sportsman’s  Restaurant.”  Xom.  Cap. :  £3,000  in 
£i  shares. 

Mulliner  Bros.,  Limited.  (236532)  Regd.  Janu¬ 
ary  19,  1929.  47a.  Chapel  Street,  Southport.  To 
carry  on  the  bus.  of  sugar  boilers  and  mnfrs.  and 
mchts.  of  sweets,  etc.  Nom.  Cap. :  £3.000  in  £i 
shares. 

Vectoids,  I-imited.  (236536)  Regd.  January  19. 
1929.  42,  Ranelagh  Road,  Pimlico,  S.W.i.  To 
mnfre.,  sell,  and  deal  in  medicines,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.: 
£5.000  in  4,500  ”  .'X  ”  shares  of  £i  each  and  10,000 
‘‘  B  ”  shares  of  i/-  each. 

Sam  Isaacs  (Billingsgate),  Limited.  (236571) 
Regd.  January  21.  1929.  8,  Cross  Lane,  Eastcheap, 
E.C.3.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  wholesale  fish  sales¬ 
men  and  dlrs.  in  fish  cd.  on  by  Nuthalls  (Caterers). 
I4d..  formerly  known  as  Sam  Isaacs,  Ltd.  Nom. 
Cap.:  £1.000  in  £i  shares. 

L.  R.  Tilley,  Limited.  (236584)  Regd.  January 
22.  1929.  100,  St.  Clement’s  House.  St.  Clement’s 
Lane,  E.C.4.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  a  confec¬ 
tionery  mnfr.  cd.  on  at  The  Crescent  Confectionery 
Works,  Stamford.  Lines.,  by  L.  R.  Tilley.  Nom. 
Cap. ;  £7.000  in  £i  shares  (5.000  pref.  and  2,000 
ord.). 

Olympus,  Limited.  (236586)  Regd.  January  22. 
1929.  21.  Soho  Square,  W.i.  To  carry  on  the  bus. 
of  refreshment  room  proprs.,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.:  £500 
in  £i  shares. 

Janes,  Rouse  and  Company,  Limited.  (236605) 
Regd.  January  23,  1929.  23.  Wendover  Road.  Ayles¬ 
bury,  Bucks.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  chemists, 
druggists,  opticians,  etc.  Xom.  Cap.:  £1.000  in  £i 
shares. 

Lamb’s  Agencies,  Li.mited.  (236608)  Regd,  Janu¬ 
ary  23.  1929.  60,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  To  carry  on  the 
bus.  of  brewers,  distillers,  etc.  Xom.  Cap.:  £1,000 
in  £1  shares. 

SlIAPLEY  AND  SONS,  LIMITED.  (236617)  Regd. 
January  23,  1929.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  grocers 
and  provision  mchts.  cd.  on  at  2-3,  The  Strand, 
Torquay,  as  ”  E.  J.  and  L.  S.  Shapley.”  Nom. 
Cap. :  £40.000  in  £i  shares  (20.000  pref.  and  20,000 
ord.). 

Burham  Court.  Limited.  (236653)  Regd.  January 
25,  1929.  Burham  Court,  Burham,  Kent.  To  carry 
on  the  bus.  of  farmers  in  all  its  branches.  Nom. 
Cap.:  £300  in  i/-  shares. 
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Fred  Armitage  and  Company,  Limited.  (236658) 
Refuel.  January  25,  1929.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of 
bakers  and  confectioners  cd.  on  at  no,  Castle  St.. 
Stockport,  as  “  Fred  Armitaji^e  and  Co.”  Xom. 
Cap.:  £1,000  in  £i  shares. 

William  Permain  (Wholesale),  Limited.  (236705) 
Refj^d.  January  26,  1929.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of 
wholesale  fruiterers,  greengrocers,  provn.  mchts., 
etc.  Norn.  Cap. :  £2,500  in  £i  shares. 

Chas.  Lowe  and  Company  (Manchester),  Limited. 
(236708)  Regd.  January  26,  1929.  43,  Piccadilly. 

Manchester.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  a  mnfg. 
chemist  cd.  on  at  Reddish,  and  43.  Piccadilly.  Man¬ 
chester,  as  ”  Chas.  Lowe  and  Co.”  Nom.  Cap. ; 
£40,000  in  £i  shares. 

F.  C.  Calvert  and  Company,  Limited.  (236709) 
Regd.  January  26,  1929.  43,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 
To  take  over  the  bus.  of  a  mnfg.  chemist  cd.  on  at 
Gibbon  St.,  Bradford,  and  43,  Piccadilly,  Man¬ 
chester,  as  ”  F.  C.  Calvert  and  Co.”  Nom.  Cap. : 
£100,000  in  £i  shares. 

John  Ellis  and  Company,  Limited.  (236728) 
Regd.  January  28,  1929.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of 
a  grocer,  warehouseman,  provision  dir.,  etc.,  cd.  on 
at  Westgate  (and  formerly  in  the  Bull  Ring),  Wake¬ 
field,  Yks.,  as  “  John  Ellis  and  Co.”  Nom.  Cap. : 
£2,000  in  £i  shares. 

Tidswell.  Bailey  and  Tidsvvell.  Limited. 
(236739)  Regd.  January  28,  1929.  Chef  de  Set  Mills. 
Carnarvon  .Street.  Cheetham.  Manchester.  To  take 
over  the  bus.  cd.  on  at  Cheetham  as  ”  Tidswell.  Bailey 
and  Tidswell,”  and  to  carry  on  the  bus.  of  grocers 
and  provn.  mchts..  etc.  Nom.  Cap.:  £15.000  in  £i 
shares  (5,000  pref.  and  10,000  ord.L 

W.  G.  Clarke  and  Sons  (1929),  Limited.  (236740) 
Regd.  January  28.  1929.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of 
W.  G.  Clarke  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  cd.  on  at  Limehouse. 
E.,  and  at  Canning  Place.  Liverpool,  and  elsewhere, 
and  to  carry  on  the  bus.  of  mnfrs.  of  and  dlrs.  in 
biscuits,  bread,  confectionery,  and  all  pharmaceutical, 
medicinal,  surgical,  and  other  preparations  and  appli¬ 
ances,  etc.  Nom.  Cap. :  £650,000  in  £i  shares 

(250,000  pref.  and  400,000  ord.). 

Homade  Bakery  Company.  Limited.  (236749) 
Regd.  January  29,  1929.  97,  Mortimer  Street,  W.i. 
To  carry  on  the  bus.  indicated  by  the  title.  Nom. 
Cap. :  £1,500  in  500  preference  shares  of  £i  each 
and  4.000  at  5s. 

Reeds  Stores,  Limited.  (236792)  Regd.  January 
30,  1929.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  a  grocer,  provn. 
mcht.  corn  factor  and  mcht.,  etc.,  cd.  on  at  36  and 
37,  Middle  St.,  Great  Driffield,  by  J.  R.  Reed.  Nom. 
Cap. :  £12,000  in  £i  shares. 

Staniform,  Limited.  (236794)  Regd.  January  30, 
1929.  Carnwath  Road,  Fulham.  To  acquire  a  cer¬ 
tain  patent  for  an  invention  relating  to  a  pharma¬ 
ceutical  preparation  known  as  ”  Staniform.”  and 
also  to  acquire  the  regd.  trade  mark  “  Staniform,” 
and  to  enter  into  an  agmt.  with  Whiffen  and  Sons. 
Ltd.  Nom.  Cap.:  £5,000  in  £i  shares. 


Knowland  Brothers,  Limited.  (235806)  Regd. 
December  21.  1928.  8/9.  Charing  Cross  Chambers. 
Adelphi,  W.C.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  hotel, 
restaurant,  and  cafe  keepers,  etc.  Nom.  Cap. : 
£10.000  in  £i  shares. 

Peter  Yates  and  Sons,  Limited.  (235800)  Regd. 
December  21,  1928.  5.  Queen  Street,  Leigh.  Lancs. 

To  take  over  the  bus.  of  a  grocer  and  provision  dir. 
cd.  on  at  Leigh.  Lancs.,  as  “  Peter  Yates  and  Sons.” 
Nom.  Cap. :  £4.000  in  £i  shares. 

W.  Hooker  and  Son,  Limited.  (235851)  Regd. 
December  21.  1928.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  flour 
and  corn  mchts.  and  millers,  etc.  Nom.  Cap. :  £6.000 
in  £i  shares. 

Waste  Food  Utilities  (Preliminary),  Limited. 
(235854)  Regd.  December  21.  1928.  8,  Bucklersbury. 
E.C.  4.  To  acquire  the  process,  methods,  and 
formula  of  John  Williams  for  the  treatment  of 
surplus  and  waste  food  for  the  conversion  thereof 
into  food  for  cattle,  horses,  etc.  Nom.  Cap. : 
£15.000  in  2/-  shares.  Minimum  subsn. :  100  shares. 

W.  N’ale  and  Company,  Limited.  (235885)  Regd. 
December  22.  1928.  93  and  94.  Winchcombe  Street, 
Cheltenham.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  grocers  and 
Italian  warehousemen  cd.  on  at  Cheltenham  by  W. 
\’ale.  Nom.  Cap.:  £4,000  in  £i  shares. 

Legal  News 

The  Editor  and  Proprietors  of  Food  Manufacture 
do  not  accept  responsibility  for  any  errors  zvhich  may 
occur  in  the  follozving  Lazo  Reports. 

Adjourned  from  December  20  last,  so  that 
plaintiffs’  chief  chemist  could  attend  to  business  in 
America,  Mr.  Justice  Romer,  in  the  Chancery  Division 
on  February  5,  resumed  the  hearing  of  the  action 
by  the  Douglas  Packing  Company  and  the  Certo 
Corporation  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  for  an 
injunction  restraining  infringement  by  William 
Evans  and  Company  (Hereford  and  Devon). 
Limited,  of  Widemarsh,  Hereford,  of  their  patents 
for  the  manufacture  of  pectous  compounds  used  in 
jam  and  jelly-making,  and  for  an  inquiry  as  to 
damages  and  delivery  up  of  all  infringing  materials. 

Defendants  denied  infringement  and  alleged  that 
the  patent  was  bad  on  the  grounds  of  prior  publica¬ 
tion  and  user  and  lack  of  novelty. 

Dr.  Goldsmith,  consulting  chemist,  the  defendants’ 
chief  expert  witness,  persisted,  under  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  that  the  plaintiffs’  alleged  discovery  contained 
nothing  new. 

Mr.  William  Herbert  Yates,  also  a  consulting 
chemist,  said,  in  1902.  before  the  date  of  the  plaintiffs’ 
patents,  he  knew'  of  a  process  for  making  jam  set 
better  by  adding  other  substances. 

His  lordship  said  he  would  consider  his  judgment 
and  deliver  it  later. 

Margarine  Union,  Ltd. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  was  held  on 
January  30.  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bessborough. 
C.M.G.  (Chairman),  presiding.  The  Chairman  said 
that  very  close  relationship  existed  between  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  N.V  Margarine  Unie.  The  accounts 
to  be  submitted  to  the  general  meeting  in  May  would 
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show  profits  for  the  two  companies  at  the  end  of 
1928  amounting  to  approximately  £1,680,000.  which, 
after  the  deduction  of  the  preference  dividend  of 
£146,000,  would  leave  a  profit  to  be  dealt  with 
equivalent  to  nearly  17  per  cent,  on  the  total  ordinary 
capital  issued  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  directors 
had  decided  to  recommend  that  the  whole  of  the 
preliminary  expenses,  £483.000.  should  be  written 
off  out  of  the  profits  of  the  first  year,  and  that  a 
dividend  of  10  per  cent.,  of  which  4  per  cent,  had 
already  been  paid,  should  be  distributed  to  the 
ordinary  shareholders,  in  so  far  as  they  were  entitled 
to  the  full  dividend  in  respect  of  1928.  These  alloca¬ 
tions  would  absorb  about  £1,530,000,  and  the  balance 
of  profits  then  remaining  would  be  recommended  to 
be  applied  partly  to  be  carried  forward  to  1929  and 
partly  to  reserve.  The  total  issued  ordinary  capital 
of  the  two  companies  on  December  31  last  was 
approximately  £9,300,000,  and  the  preference  capital 
£2,083,000.  It  was  now  proposed  to  increase  the 
nominal  capital  of  the  Margarine  Union  to 
£4,100.000.  and  the  nominal  capital  of  Margarine 
Unie  to  350.000.000  guilders,  or  approximately 
£29.000,000.  The  directors  intend  shortly  to  issue  a 
part  of  the  new  capital  of  both  companies,  and 
ordinary  shareholders  will  be  offered  one  new  share 
for  every  three  held  at  the  price  of  150  per  cent., 
being  30s  per  share.  The  new  capital  is  required  to 
finance  acquisitions  made  and  being  made,  and  to 


provide  funds  to  meet  a  quickly  expanding  trade, 
d'he  resolution  was  carried  unanimously.  A  meeting 
of  X.V.  Margarine  Unie  was  held  on  the  same  day 
in  Rotterdam,  when  the  necessary  resolution  was 
passed  for  increasing  its  capital  to  350,000,000 
guilders. 

London  Gazette  Information 

Joint  Stock  Companies. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  months,  the  names  of 
the  undermentioned  companies  will,  unless  cause  is 
shown  to  the  contrary,  be  struck  off  the  Register, 
and  the  companies  will  be  dissolved  : 

Liverpool  Syrup  Co.,  Ltd. 

London  Fruit  Market.  Ltd. 

[  'olnntary  Liquidation. 

E.vsterx  Edibles,  I.td.  Resolved,  February  8. 
1929.  that  the  company  cannot,  by  reason  of  its  lia¬ 
bilities.  continue  its  business,  that  it  be  wound  up 
voluntarily,  and  that  Mr.  R.  G.  Acock,  LA.. 
36.  Regent  Street,  Gt.  Yarmouth,  be  appointed 
liquidator. 

Bankruptcy  Acts — Release  of  Trustee. 

Burforu,  Ernest  Enoch,  trading  as  E.  Burford 
(Junior),  carrying  on  business  at  Alscot  Works. 
Kintore  St..  Bermondsey,  S.E.  Vinegar  Merchant. 
(108  of  1927)  Trustee:  Mr.  A.  H.  Partridge.  C.A., 
3.  Warwick  Court,  Gray's  Inn.  W.C.i.  Release: 
December  18,  1928. 


{Continued  from  ne.xt  page.) 
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152.  Cooling  Methods.  Applicable  to  Large 
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ning  Industry.  Budd.  (Ibid.,  27-28.) 
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164.  The  Clove.  Redgrove.  (Ibid.,  55.) 

165.  Prepared  and  Cooked  Meats.  Beeching. 
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Analysis 

166.  International  Standard  for  Mineral  Water 
Analysis.  (Anal.,  1929,  634.  33.) 

167.  Determination  of  Reducing  Sugars,  especially 
Dextrose,  in  Presence  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  by 
means  of  Alkaline  Copper  Solutions.  Herissey  and 
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168.  Iodine  Value  of  Spanish  Paprika  Oil.  Mitchell 

and  Alfend.  (/.  Off.  .Agric.  Chem.,  1928,  ii, 

5-’3-5-27-) 

169.  Determination  of  Camphor  in  Pharmaceutical 
Preparations.  Bougault  and  Leroy.  (Ann.  Falsific., 
1928,21,456-460.)' 
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Ota.  (J.  Soc.  Chon.  Ind.  Japan.  1928,  31,  281  B.) 

124.  Crab  Liver  Oil.  Tsujimoto.  (Ibid.,  279  B.) 

125.  Synthesis  of  Vitamin  B  in  the  Rumen  of  the 
Cow.  Bechdel.  Honeywell.  Dutcher.  and  Knutsen. 

(J .  Biol.  Chon.,  1928,  80,  231-238.) 

126.  The  Constitution  of  Sugars.  W.  N.  Howarth, 
F.R.S.  (E.  Arnold  and  Co.  8s.  6d.  ) 

127.  Psychological  Tests  in  an  Electric  Lamp 
Works.  Prak.  (Jour.  Nat.  Inst.  Indust.  Psych.,  259- 
260. ) 

128.  The  Human  Factor  in  Industry.  Cathcart. 
(Oxford:  The  Univ.  Press,  pp.  iv.  and  105.  5s.) 

129.  Chemico-Technical  Calculation  of  Beet  Sugar 
Manufacture.  Kucharenko.  (Planter  and  Sug.  Man., 
1928.  26,  505.) 

130.  Outlook  for  Canned  Food  (American)  Exports 
in  1929.  (Conner,  68,  2,  34.) 

131.  Milling  Problems  and  Efficient  Grinding 
Capacity  of  a  Sugar  Cane  Mill.  Scharnberg.  (Planter 
and  Sug.  Man.,  1929,  i.) 

132.  Method  of  Manufacturing  Orange  Wine  and 
Lemon  Wine.  Conner.  (Min.  Wat.  Tr.  J.,  1929,492, 

13-14. » 

133.  Columbia  University  Refrigerator  Tests.  (Ice 
and  Refrig.,  1929,  January,  15.) 

134.  Getting  the  most  out  of  Ice  Trucks.  N. 
Sorensen.  (Ibid.,  16.) 

135.  Annual  Review  of  Cold  Storage  Industry  in 
North  America.  (Ibid,,  19.) 

136.  Handling,  Packing,  and  Shipping  of  Freezer 
Meats.  (Ibid,,  25-26.) 

137.  Canned  Sardine  Trade  of  the  World.  Scully. 
(Conner,  1929,  68,  4.  31-32.) 

138.  Use  of  Candy  as  part  of  Reducing  Diet. 
Bundeson.  (Confect.  J.,  1929,  January.  61-62.) 

139.  Problems  in  Candy  Making.  (Ibid.,  73-74.) 

140.  The  Common  Salt  Industry.  Smith.  (Chon. 
Age,  20.  500.  77.) 

141.  The  Nobility  of  Tin.  Kohman  and  Sanborn. 
(Canning  Age,  1929,  January,  39-42.) 

142.  Basidiomycoetes.  (Ibid.,  51-53.) 

143.  W’arehousing  and  its  Place  in  Economic  Dis¬ 
tribution.  Gilbert.  (Wholes.  Groc.,  1928,  December, 
7-8.) 

144.  Chemico-Techincal  Calculation  of  Beet  Sugar 
Manufacture.  Pt.  HI.  Kucharenko.  (Planter  and 
Sug.  Man.,  82,  2,  23-25.) 

145.  Artificially  Induced  Mutations.  Foster.  (Ibid., 
21-23.) 

146.  Absorption  Spectra  and  Fluorescence  of  Fats. 
Sproesser.  (Client.  Umschau.,  1928.  35,  325-327.) 

147.  Alkali  Soil  Studies  and  Methods  of  Reclama¬ 
tion.  Burgess.  (Aric.  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.,  1928. 
123,  157-181.) 

148.  Effect  of  Hot  Molasses  on  Exhausted  Beet 
Slices.  Kohn.  (Z.  Zuckerind.  Cccchoslov,,  1928.  53. 
157-161.) 

149.  Vitamine  und  Konserv’en  Industrie.  (Ibid.,  6.) 

(Continued  on  preznous  page.) 
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Recent  Patents 

These  particulars  of  Netv  Patents  of  interest  to  readers  have  been  selected  from  the 
“  Official  Journal  of  Patents/’  and  are  published  by  permission  of  the  Controller  of  H.M. 
Stationery  Office. 


Latest  Patent  Applications 

36S6.  Clark,  CC  M.  (Matro  Ges.):  Production  of 
extracts  containing  vitamins.  February  4. 

3886.  Epstein,  A.  K. ;  Manufacture  of  margarine, 
etc.  February  5. 

3954.  Auckland,  J.  W.  :  Means  for  marking  eggs. 
February  6. 

4363.  Dennis,  C.  B.  :  Stamps  for  eggs.  February  9. 

4.1146.  Hklholt,  K.  :  Manufacture  of  vitaminous  pro¬ 
ducts.  I'ebruary  9. 

Specifications  Published 

^91,770.  J.ACOBSEN,  K.  A.:  Manufacture  of  yeast. 

296,985.  Classen.  Dr.  H.:  Recovering  sugar  from 
the  exhausted  sludges  or  scums  of  sugar  manu¬ 
facture. 

304,341  Kilner,  a.  H.  :  Method  of  preserving  foods. 

304,389.  SuTAx,  Ltd.,  and  Sutcliffe,  J.  \V.  ;  Steril¬ 
isation  and  like  treatment  of  food  and  like  pro¬ 
ducts. 

304.868.  Langva,  H.  K.  T.  :  Treatment  of  split-fish. 

Printed  copies  of  the  full  Published  Speeipeations 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Patent  Ofpee.  25. 
Southampton  Buildings,  London.  IV.C.2,  at  the 
uniform  price  of  is.  each. 

Abstracts  Published 

299,336.  Yeast.  Olsen.  A.  J.  C.,  11,  Alexander  Road. 
Epsom,  Surrey,  and  Intern.ational  Yeast  Co., 
Ltd.,  2,  Pall  ^lall  East,  London. 

In  a  continuous-addition  continuous-withdrawal  pro¬ 
cess  for  manufacturing  yeast  by  fermentation  in  three 
or  more  separate  quantities  in  successive  stages  of 
yeast  growth,  the  yeast  environment  is  controlled  in 
the  first  two  or  more  of  the  said  quantities,  including 
continuous  additions  of  yeast  nutrient,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  maintain  constancy  of  quality  of  the 
final  yeast.  Three  or  more  separate  fermenters  are 
used  in  series  communication,  and  additional  fer¬ 
menters  may  be  employed  to  replace  any  fermenter 
by  short-circuiting  for  cleaning,  etc.  The  seed  yeast 
added  to  the  fermenters  may  be  of  the  same  or  of 
different  generation.  The  concentration  of  yeast  may 
be  maintained  the  same  in  each  fermenter,  and  yeast 
or  yeast-containing  wort  may  be  introduced  into  any 
fermenter  from  any  preceding  or  succeeding  fer¬ 
menter.  Specifications  252,193  and  259,572  are  re¬ 
ferred  to. 


299.340.  Moulding  chocolate  shells,  etc.  Head,  R.. 
82,  Ashburnham  Road,  Luton,  Bedfordshire. 
Anctens  Ktablissements  a.  Saw,  Jeanjean, 
Et  Cie  Soc.  Anon.,  Avenue  Dubonnet,  Cour- 
bevoie,  Seine,  France,  and  Baker  Perkins,  Ltd., 
Willesden  Works,  Hythe  Road,  Willesden, 
London. 

299,617.  Milk  preparations.  Buning,  H.,  30,  Kapel- 
lenstrasse,  Wiesbaden,  Germany. 

For  producing  artificially  enriched  milk  and  artificial 
creams  earth  nut  oil  hardened  to  32°  C.  is  added  to 
the  milk,  the  mi.xture  or  the  oil  being  homogenised 
under  a  pressure  of  175  atmospheres  for  enriched 
milk.  150  atmospheres  for  coffee  cream,  and  50  to  75 
atmospheres  for  whipped  cream.  The  homogenisa¬ 
tion  of  the  mixture  is  effected  in  a  homogenising- 
machine  and  that  of  the  oil  alone  by  injecting  it  into 
the  milk  under  the  specified  pressure  preferably 
through  a  nozzle  having  an  orifice  of  0-5  mm. 
diameter.  In  producing  the  cream  capable  of  being 
whipped,  after  the  homogenisation  stage  the  mass  is 
put  through  a  centrifugal  machine  and  the  artificial 
cream  thus  separated  is  then  pasteurised;  or  35  parts 
of  fat  may  be  injected  into  65  parts  of  milk  at  a 
pressure  of  50  to  75  atmospheres.  In  making  the 
artificial  coffee  cream  pasteurised  milk  is  used. 
Sesame  oil  may  be  mixed  with  the  earth  nut  oil  and 
the  mixture  hardened  to  a  temperature  of  32°  C. 
Specifications  2020/05.  ^28,544.  and  195,343 

are  referred  to. 

299,803.  Cereal  foods.  Jersey  Cereal  Co..  Cereal, 
Pennsylvania.  U.S.A. — (Assignees  of  Luke,  C. 
E.,  Irwin,  Pennsylvania.  U.S.A.)  (Not  yet 
accepted. 

Products  obtained  in  special  forms;  treatment  by 
flattening  and  heating. — Grain  kernels,  such  as  those 
of  rice,  are  prepared  by  cooking  with  seasoning  and 
colouring  material  such  as  salt,  syrup,  and  the  like. 
The  cooked  grains  are  then  passed  through  rolls  that 
flatten  them  into  wafer  shapes  having  appreciable 
thickness.  The  flattened  grains  are  placed  in  an  oven 
at  400°  to  450°  F.  and  at  atmospheric  pressure  and 
toasted.  Wheat,  corn,  and  barley  may  be  treated 
similarly  to  rice. 

299.819.  Medicines.  Wright.  C.  A.,  78,  Bendemeer 
Road,  Putney,  London. 

299.839.  Packing  tea,  etc.  Moore,  G.  E.,  Panitola 
P.O..  Upper  Assam,  British  India.  (Not  yet 
accepted.) 

299.840.  Can-making  machines.  American  Can  Co.. 
120.  Broadway.  New  York,  U.S.A. — (Assignees 
of  Cabot.  W.  K..  69.  Watchung  Avenue,  Mont¬ 
clair,  New'  Jersey,  U.S.A.).  (Not  yet  accepted.) 
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299.844.  Saccharifying  ceilulose.  Intern.ationai. 
SuG.AR  AND  Alcohol  Co.,  Ltd.,  2,  Pall  Mall 
East,  London.  (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Glucose. — In  a  diffusion  process  for  saccharifying 
cellulose-containinc:  material  with  hydrochloric  acid 
the  material  is  pre-mashed  in  a  mixer  with  a  part  of 
the  total  acid  used  and  then  transferred  to  the 
diffuser.  The  proportion  of  acid  used  in  the  mixer  is 
such  that  the  heat  developed  in  the  subsequent  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  diffuser  produces  a  temperature  of  25° 
to  30°  C.  The  liquid  used  for  pre-mashinj;  is  pre¬ 
ferably  an  acid  solution  of  partially  hydrolised  cellu¬ 
lose  from  a  previous  diffusion. 

299.881.  Milk-machines ;  valve  gear ;  dashpots.  Aktie- 
BOLAGET  Separator,  8.  Eleniing^atan.  Stock¬ 
holm.  (Not  yet  accepted.) 

299.887.  Packeting-machines.  1.  (1.  1'arbenindustrie 
,  Akt.-Ges.,  Frankfort-on-Main.  Germany.  (Not 
yet  accepted.) 

299.920.  Delivering  measured  quantities  of  liquid. 

Muller,  J.,  qS,  Avenue  de  Lutece  a  La  Garonne. 
Colomhes,  Seine,  France. 

299.952.  Dinner  waggons.  Kirkbv  and  Sons.  Ltd.. 
C..  and  Kirkbv,  H.  W..  123.  Arundel  Street. 
Sheffield. 

300.020.  Fastenings,  etc.,  for  boxes,  etc.  Hill,  \V.  J., 
4.  St.  Paul’s  Square,  Birmingham. 

300.026.  Fishing.  Danby,  F.  S..  10.  Beaks  Hill  Road. 
King’s  Norton,  Birmingham. 

300.063.  Covers  for  jars,  etc.  Johnson  and  Jor¬ 
gensen  Flint  Glass,  Ltd.,  and  Ellett,  \V.  A., 
26,  Farringdon  Street.  London. 

300,074.  Delivering  measured  quantities.  Brew.  A., 
69.  X'ictoria  Road,  Barking.  London. 

300. 1 13.  Cheese;  food  preparations.  Phenix  Cheese 
CoRPOR.ATiON.  345.  Greenwich  Street.  New  York. 
U.S.A. — (Assignees  of  Martin  E.  S..  41.  South 
Munn  Avenue,  East  Orange.  New  lersey. 
U.S.A.) 

Cheese  or  a  cheese  mass  formed  by  adding  milk, 
cream,  or  butter  to  comminuted  cheese  is  stirred  and 
heated  to  about  165°  F.  to  effect  pasteurisation  and 
is  then  homogenised  by  passage  through  small  open¬ 
ings  under  pressure  of  the  order  of  300  lbs.  per 
sq.  in.  While  still  hot  the  mass  is  run  or  poured  into 
containers  and  hermetically  sealed,  after  which  the 
containers  with  their  contents  may  he  further  heated 
to  improve  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  cheese:  or 
the  hot  cheese  mass  may  he  run  or  poured  into 
cartons  or  boxes.  An  emulsifier,  such  as  sodium 
citrate,  may  be  added  to  the  mass.  U.S.A.  Speci¬ 
fications  1.389,095  and  1.389.577  and  reissue  15648/22 
are  referred  to. 

300.128.  Depilating  skins.  Steinert,  W..  13.  Am 
Hauptbahnhof,  Chemnitz,  Germany. 

300.135.  Drying  coffee,  etc.  Penteado  and  Co.,  B.. 
Limeira.  S.  Paulo.  Brazil. — (Assignees  of 

Mareira.  N.  G..  Sete  Lagoas,  Minas  Geraes, 
Brazil.) 


300,147.  Cooking-sieves.  Baker.  Ltd.,  G.,  .and 
Baker,  F..  Cecil  Steel  Wire  Works.  Cecil  Street. 
Birmingham. 

300.194.  Puffed  cereal,  etc.,  products.  Anderson- 
Puffed  Rice  Co..  80,  East  Jackson  Boulevard. 
Chicago.  U.S..\. — (Assignees  of  .\nderson  A. 
P..  Red  Wing,  Minnesota.  L’.S.A.) 

300.202.  Packing  cheese ;  wrappers.  Kustner  FakREs 
Et  Cie  Soc.  Anon.,  10.  Boulevard  James  Fazy. 
Geneva.  Switzerland. 

300.229.  Testing  purity  of  liquids.  Ranger.  H.  L..  9. 
Stoke  Road.  Guildford.  Surrey. 

3»-X).26i.  Puffed  food  preparations.  Kellogg  Co.. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  U.S.A. — (Assignees  of 
McKay.  E.  H..  i}i8.  Hubbard  Street.  Battle 
Creek.  Michigan.  L’.S.A.) 

300,266.  Separating  mixtures  of  liquids.  Merck,  W.. 
Merck,  K..  Merck,  L..  Merck,  W..  and  Merck. 
P'.  (trading  as  Merck.  IL  [Firm  of]),  Darmstadt. 

( lermany. 

300.291.  Flour,  etc.  Fisher.  E.  A.,  and  Jones,  C.  R.. 
of  Research  Association  of  British  Flour  Millers. 
Old  London  Road.  St.  Albans,  Hertfordshire. 
Treating  zeith  air:  treatment  by  damping. — I'lour  is 
subjected  to  treatment  for  a  period  not  e.xceeding 
three  hours  by  a  current  of  air  at  such  temperature 
and  humidity  as  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
flour  to.  and  maintain  it  within,  the  approximate  limits 
of  130°  to  180°  F.  without  reducing  the  moisture 
content  of  the  flour  to  less  than  about  10  per  cent. 
The  period  of  treatment  depends  upon  the  tempera¬ 
ture  reached  by  and  the  original  moisture  content  of 
the  flour  and  the  humidity  of  the  air.  The  air  may  he 
passed  over  heaters  and  sprays  to  raise  it  to  the 
temperature  and  humidity  appropriate  to  give  and  to 
maintain  the  desired  temperature  and  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  the  flour,  and  over  automatic  controls 
operating  on  the  heaters  and  sprays  so  that  the  air 
entering  the  flour  chamber  may  he  maintained  auto¬ 
matically  at  the  desired  temperature  and  humidity. 
The  air  may  he  circulated  over  thin  layers  of  flour 
on  trays  and  then  recirculated  through  the  heaters 
and  sprays.  In  this  case  it  is  not  desirable  to  reduce 
the  relative  humidity  of  the  air  below  about  60  per 
cent.  Maximum  improvement  is  obtained  by  i  to  2 
hours’  treatment  at  140*  I'.  Ten  to  twenty  minutes’ 
treatment  is  sufficient  at  160°  F.  The  flour  may  he 
cooled  by  circulating  cold  air  through  the  plant. 
Moisture  may  be  added,  if  necessary,  by  spraying  the 
flour  with  finely  atomised  water.  The  treatment  can 
he  applied  to  finished  flour,  to  intermediate  milling 
products  such  as  semolina,  middling,  and  dunst,  and 
to  any  or  all  of  the  various  “  divides.”  Specification 
300.537  is  referred  to. 

300.329.  Manures.  Johnson,  J.  Y.,  47.  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  London. — (1.  G.  Farhenindustrie 
Akt.-Ges..  Frankfort-on-Main.  Germany.) 

Mi.xed  fertilisers  are  obtained  by  mixing  urea  with 
aluminium  phosphate  or  iron  phosphate  or  with  mix¬ 
tures  of  these  phosphates.  Mixed  aluminium  and  iron 
phosphate  obtained  on  neutralising  with  ammonia. 
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for  the  recovery  of  ammonium  phosphate,  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  formed  l)y  dissolvinj^  raw  phosphates, 
may  he  used.  Potassium  or  other  fertilising;  salts  may 
he  added. 

300.655.  Drying  milk,  etc.  Pfefferkorn.  K.  W.,  27. 
N\'w  York.  U.S.A. 

Film  czap orators. — In  apparatus  for  drying:  milk, 
etc.,  of  the  kind  in  which  the  licjuids  to  he  dried  are 
treated  with  hot  air  while  travelling:  in  a  thin  film 
on  an  endless  conveyer  belt,  the  uprig^ht  portions  of 
the  belt  divide  a  vapourising:  chamber  containing:  the 
preheated  fresh  air  from  a  heat  distributing:  chamber. 
The  apparatus  comprises  an  uprig:ht  casings  having: 
walls  bounded  by  lateral  plates.  Fresh  air  is  pumped 
throug:h  a  filter  and  pipe. 

3(X).332.  Weighing-apparatus.  Avery,  Ltd..  \V.  .and 
T.  .AND  Sykes,  C.  M.,  Soho  Foundry.  Birming:- 
ham. 

300.335.  Making  sandwich  biscuits.  \Tc.ars.  Ltd.. 
T.  AND  T..  Farlstown.  and  Crosl.and.  E.  M.. 
Kirkby,  Hig:h  Street,  both  in  Xewton-le- 
Willows,  Lancashire. 

300.515.  Flour  improvers.  Xa.amlooze  Vennootsch  ap 
XouRY  AND  Van  Der  Lande's  H.andelm.a.ats- 
cnAPPij  and  Lande.  J.  A.  L.  Van  Der.  Deventer. 
Holland. 

Treatment  by  heating:  heating  zeith  air  and  gases. — 
A  wheaten  cereal  is  heated  without  substantially  in¬ 
creasing:  the  moisture  content  and  under  atmospheric 
pressure  in  a  practically  motionless  atmosphere  at  a 
temperature  lying:  between  70°  and  90°  C.  for  such 
a  length  of  time  that  from  5  to  70  per  cent,  of  the 
gluten  content  of  the  flour  becomes  non-retainable 
in  a  washing  test.  The  resulting  product  is  mixed 
with  ordinary  flour  in  the  proportion  of  -5  to  2  per 
cent.  Oxygen  may  be  excluded  during  the  treatment, 
but  indifferent  gases  such  as  carbon-dioxide  or 
vapours  may  be  present.  The  process  is  applicable 
to  wheat  as  well  as  its  intermediate  and  final  milling 
products. 

300.520.  Liquid-meters.  (Iabrott.  E.  P..  45.  Claude 
Road.  Chorlton-cum-Hardy.  Manchester,  and 
W.AEKER  AND  HOM  FRAYS.  LtD..  Woodside 
Brewery.  Eccles  Xew  Road.  Salford.  Lancashire. 

300.529.  Preserving  food,  etc. ;  fumigating.  Kobiolke. 
A.  M.,  Gilderoy.  Victoria,  Australia. 

300,537.  Flour,  etc.  Fisher.  E.  A.,  .and  Jones.  C.  R., 
Research  Association  of  British  Flour  Millers, 
Old  London  Road.  St.  Albans.  Hertfordshire. 

300,545.  Indicating  liquid  levels.  King-Seeley  Cor- 
POR.ATION.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  L’.S.A. — 
(Assignees  of  Bandemer.  W.  E..  1329,  White 
Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  U.S.A.) 

300,568.  Treating  flour,  etc.  Xa.amlooze  \’ennoots- 
CH.AP  Xoury  and  Van  Der  Lande's  H.andel- 
MA.ATSCHAPPIJ  AND  LaNDE.  J.  A.  L.  \\AN  DeR. 

Deventer.  Holland. 

Treatment  by  heating:  treating  zoith  gases:  treat¬ 
ment  by  damping. — A  flour  improver  is  formed  by 
subjecting  a  wheaten  cereal  in  the  wheat,  inter¬ 


mediary.  or  final  milled  stages  to  the  action  of  heat 
in  the  presence  of  a  small  (juantity  of  an  acid  or  a 
mixture  of  acids  at  a  temperature  lying  between  35° 
and  90°  C.  so  as  to  subject  the  gluten  to  a  partial 
coagulation,  from  95  to  30  per  cent,  of  it  remaining 
retainable  in  a  washing  test.  In  a  specific  example 
005  to  -05  kilograms  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  used 
to  100  kilograms  of  flour.  The  treatment  is  prefer¬ 
ably  conducted  in  closed  A’essels  and  in  such  a  wav 
that  o.xygen  is  excluded  from  the  cereal  and  so  that 
water  vapour  cannot  escape  in  a  substantial  degree. 
The  flour  may  be  treated  with  the  acid  before  the 
heating.  Lactic,  acetic,  or  phosphoric  acid  may  be 
used  in  place  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  treated  flour 
is  mi.xed  with  untreated  flour  in  a  quantity  from  5  to 
2  per  cent. 

300.581).  Refrigerating.  Electro-Lux.  Ltd..  153. 
Regent  Street.  London. — (Assignees  of  Lenning, 
A..  40.  h'latbush  .\venue  Extension.  Brooklyn. 
Gallerstrasse.  Rorschach.  .Switzerland. 

300.657.  Baking  and  roasting  appliances.  Polt.i.  E. 
Hager-.  37.  Riitlistrasse.  Oerlikon,  near  Zurich. 
Switzerland. 

300.693.  Liquid  containers.  Grant.  W.  S..  904.  South 
14th  Street.  St.  Louis.  Missouri,  U.S.A. 

301.152.  Filtering  liquids.  Cox.  A..  Harlech.  War¬ 
wick  Road,  Olton.  Warwickshire. 

301.286.  Chocolate  moulds.  Reiche.  K.  A.  M..  28. 
Huebner  Strasse.  Dresden.  Germany. 
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PRAIRIE 

498.537.  Edible  fats.  The  British  Creameries. 
Limited.  Stoneferry  Road,  Wilmington,  Hull, 
and  29,  Great  St.  Helens,  London,  E.C.3.  Feb¬ 
ruary  13. 

INVADER 

498.538.  Cocoa,  chocolate,  and  confectionery.  Charles 
Bond,  Limited,  Caryle  Road,  Bristol.  Feb¬ 
ruary  13. 

YANILAMINE 

4()8,2o8.  Flavouring  essences  (not  alcoholic)  for  foods 
and  beverages.  The  London  Essence  Company, 
Limited,  Lofresco  Works.  53.  Glengall  Road, 
Peckham,  London.  S.E.15.  February  13. 

BUGLE  BRAND 

49S.140.  Sauces  and  Pickles.  Robert  Hebron,  trading^ 
as  The  Paragon  Sauce  Comp.any,  72,  Hall  Lane,: 
Liverpool.  Lancashire.  F'ebruary  13. 
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